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JUST PUBLISHED 





_ BEXELL AND NICHOLS’S PRINCIPLES OF 


_ BOOKKEEPING AND FARM ACCOUNTS 


_ By J. A. BEXELL, Dean, School of Commerce, Uregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon; and F. G. 
NICHOLS, Director of Business Education, Depart- 
ment of Business Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 


TEXTBOOK, $0.65 BLANKS, $0.45 


This is the first book in its field. It teaches a simple 
system of keeping such accounts as areof value to farm- 
ers, and deals only with the commodities and conditions 
of farming. It is suited for use in thelast year of gram- 
mar schools and in the first year of highschools. It offers 


an effective and easily understood series of lessons, accom- 


panied by helpful exercises and review questions. All the 
material used has been tested both in the classroom and 
onthe farm. Throughout, every effort has been made to 
present the subject in the most interesting and teachable 
way. To accompany the textbook a set of blanks is also 
published, in which the pupil is to work out the operations 
specified in the textbook. Though only just published, 
this book has already been adopted for exclusive use in 
the State of Oregon for a term of six years. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





NO SERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C, S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had net 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high: standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 


School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the. train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“* Educationally the strongest business school in New England*’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





SEPTEMBER 25 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


WILL PUBLISH 


A SCHOOL HYGIENE NUMBER 


Articles in this issue will deal with every phase of the most vital side of school life—the pupil’s health. 


The issue 


will also contain the regular features of the Journal of Education, including reviews of texts dealing with the special subject 


of school hygiene. 


The general interest aroused by the recent remarkable Congress on School Hygiene makes this issue timely. 
Among the subjects to be treated in this forthcoming issue are :— 


. Schoo! Housekeepin e Pipnderdizicg Jagitor 


Service. By Dr. He en uel *utnam, Providence 


State Program of Hygiene Education in New 
Jersey. By Asst. Commissioner of Public Instruction 
George A. Mirick, New Jersey. 

Sanitation of the Consolidated Country School. 

. W. G. Swank, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

“Sy tee Emergency. By President William Trufant 
Foster, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

The Catholic Church and the Sex Problem. By 
Rev. R. H. Tierney, Woodstock College. 

Hygienic Construction of Schoolhouses from an 
ten Patt ’s Standpoint. By W.H. Kilham, Boston. 





Medical Inspection in the Schools as a Commu- 
nity investment. By | Ir. Ira S. Wile, New York C ity. 


Some American Schoo! | Rooms. By Superintendent 
L. N. Hines, Crawfordsville, Ind 
Practical Method of Promoting School Hygiene 


in Small Cities. By J. L. Ludlow, Winston-Salem, 
Nc 


< Co-operation Indispensable in Enforcing 


ienic Regulations. By Principal |. Edwin 
pxgienrs Now Vork City. 


The Effect of Heating and Ventilation on School- 


room Attendance. By Dr. Charles H. Keene, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


OTHER ARTICLES WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER - - USUAL RATES FOR ADVERTISING 
THE EDITION OF THIS ISSUE WILL BE LARGE, BUT EXTRA COPIES SHOULD BE ORDERED IN ADVANCE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


§ Beacon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 





opies, 6 Cents 
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Who has to Depend 
On Her Own Initiative 


THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
is ideal. 


The books are closely graded. 


The material is fresh, and of the same 
quality as the work of great masters in 
music. — 


The work is so carefully scheduled that 
both supervisor and teacher are saved 
from the drudgery of details. 


The typography is unusually attractive. 
The series is the product of experience. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston — NewYork — _ Chicago 
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EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
will constitute a valuable addition to a school man’s 
professional library.”’ 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
MeMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: “I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














PRESENT-DAY DEMANDS 





For the. Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics indicate 


that ‘educational authorities are gaining increased appreciation of the value of these books for class use. 
Topical in arrangement, clear, sane, and up-to-date, this Series includes books covering the work in grammar- 
school classes. They meet that everyday demand for basic preparatien in arithmetic that -vill prove of un- 


doubted worth to pupils in later life. 


There is the famous Three-Book Series: 


Book I for Grades II] and IV; Book II for Grades V 


and VI ;“ Book Ill for Grades VII and VIII. The New Elementary Arithmetic is suitable for Grades II, III 


and IV, and Oral Arithmetic for use in the last four years of the grammar school. For prices and a more | 
detailed description of the scope and content of these books write cur Bostcn Cflice. 


The following list shows a few New England cities using the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics this 


year :— 
WORCESTER SALEM 
PROVIDENCE FIFCHBURG 


CHELSEA 
BROCKTON 


FALL RIVER 
MELROSE 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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A STATE EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


W. S. DEARMONT 


Who should enjoy the benefits of a college or 
university education in a state? Should these 
benefits be provided for all the people of the 
state, or should they be bestowed upon a few of 
the people? Should these benefits be localized 
in large measure, or should they be distributed 
as widely as possible?. Should the benefits of a 
college or university education be limited to the 
men who are preparing for a few of the profes- 
sions, or should the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation be put within the reach of all the men of 
the state who may desire such an education or 
who may be made more useful or happier in life by 
receiving such an education? If the benefits of 
a higher education must be somewhat _ strictly 
limited, upon what principles shall the limitations 
be applied? If some professions are to enjoy the 
benefits of a higher education and some other 
professions may not enjoy these advantages, upon 
what principle shall the state proceed in deter- 
mining to which professions the benefits of a 
higher education shall be limited? 

If the wealth of a state is not sufficient to 
support both a great graduate and professional 
institution—an institution devoted primarily to 
literary, scientific, and professional study and in- 
vestigation—and also a system of state colleges 
that shall bring the benefits of a good college ed- 
ucation within the reach of all the people, which 
shall the state elect to support, the one university 
or a number of good colleges? If the state is 
able to support the university and the colleges 
too, which shall it develop first if it must limit 
either for a time? These are some of the ques- 
tions that are demanding an answer in most of the 
states. What shall be the policy of Missouri? 
How is she answering and how will she answer 
the questions propounded? 

Before entering upon the discussion of the 
questions propounded, with reference to Missouri, 
a word should be said in regard to the situation 
in the state generally. There are in nearly all 
the states, universities, normal schools, and agri- 
cultural and mechanical schools supported by the 
State. And in the few states where there is no 
State institution that is recognized as a state uni- 
versity, there is some institution receiving some- 
what general support from the people of the state 
as a whole, though the support does not come 
through state taxation. The universities were 
the first state supported institutions. In all the 
states they were first state colleges, whether 
called universities or not. In the last twenty 
years many of these institutions, which were till 
that time nothing more than state colleges, have 
taken on the form of universities. In developing 
from colleges to universities they have greatly 
increased their faculties and equipment. The en- 
rollment of these institutions has grown rapidly, 


President State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


and with their growth the expense of maintaining 
them has greatly increased. As the universities 
were the first state supported institutions, they 
have naturally commanded a large measure of 
public attention and have called for and have re- 
ceived the first consideration in the matter of 
support from the revenues of the state. When the 
United States government began to make grants 
of land to the states to aid in establishing agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, these grants in 
many states came into the possession of the state 
universities. In this way universities have come 
to receive a large measure of support from the 
national government and an added public recogni- 
tion. 

The normal schools were established much 
later than the universities, and when they were 
first established the public elementary and high 
schools were little developed, especially the high 
schools. The normal schools were established 
to prepare teachers for the public schools. It was 
at first supposed that a very limited training in 
the common branches with a rather superficial 
drill in methods of teaching and in school organi- 
zation was all that would be required of the nor- 
mal schools. Consequently the support of these 
schools was of the most meagre sort. In many 
cases the buildings and grounds belonging to 
these schools were donated by the communities in 
which the schools were established. A paltry 
sum of $4,000 or $5,000 a year was all that they 
received from the state. It was supposed that 
these schools would supply only a temporary 
need; that in the course of time the high schools 
in each community would train the teachers for 
the public schools. 

Under such circumstances it was very natural 
that the normal schools should receive little pub- 
lic attention and little support. As the _ public 
school system in all its branches has developed 
far beyond the conceptions of thirty, and even 
twenty years ago, it has become necessary to 
readjust our ideas to meet changed conditions. 
It is necessary that a state shall have an educa- 
tional policy broad enough to comprehend the 
needs of the whole system of public schools and 
broad enough to care for the educational needs 
of all its people. 

At this time Missouri has a state university and 
two other universities located in the city of St. 
Louis. She has six state colleges, represented 
by the five normal schools and Lincoln Institute, 
and a number of private and church colleges. 
She has in nearly every county public high schools, 
and there are a few academies scattered through- 
out the state. She has elementary graded and 


rural schools throughout the state and elemen- 
tary parochial schools somewhat generally dis- 
tributed. The elementary schools, including the 
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parochial schools, and the’ high~ schools ‘and 
academies are supported locally, in the main. 


Part of the;support of public elementary and ; 


high schools has for many years been derived 
from the general revenues of the state, and in 
recent years the state has | inaugurated » a » policy 
of giving special state aid to Certain public ele- 
mentary and high schools, a policy which will, 
no doubt, be extended; but it is probable that 
the support of the elementary and high schools 
will always be, in the main, local. The universi- 
ties and colleges of the state are supported by 
the people generally, whether by general taxa- 
tion or by gifts from individuals coming directly 
or through the churches. Of necessity the sup- 
port of these higher educational institutions must 
come from the state generally, as it would be im- 
possible to support them locally except in the 
large cities. Furthermore, as the students at- 
tending these institutions come from a somewhat 
widely extended territory, it is proper that their 
support should come from the state as a whole. 
The people as a whole must co-operate in the 
large educational undertakings, while the people 
of the localities must co-operate in supporting the 
local schools. 

But how is Missouri answering the questions 
propounded above? Opportunities for higher 
education in state institutions are limited to the 
work done in the University of Missouri and in 
the five normal schools, except the work that is 
done for the colored people at Lincoln Institute. 
For the year ending June, 1912, there were in 
attendance at Columbia and Rolla, 2,683 stu- 
dents from Missouri. This number includes stu- 
dents attending during the summer term of 1911 
and also the short course agriculture students 
attending during the fall of 1911 and winter of 
1912. 

For the year ending June, 1912, there were in 
attendance at the five normal schools 6,252 stu- 
dents from Missouri. This number includes stu- 
dents attending in all the schools during the sum- 
mer of 1911. The total number of students at- 
tending the university and the normal schools 
for the year ending June, 1912, was 8,935 from 
Missouri. 

The university attendance is very unequally dis- 
tributed throughout the state; and the combined 
attendance at the normal schools is rather evenly 
distributed throughout the state. 

An examination of the university attendance 
will show that fifty-one counties,—embracing the 
counties north of the Missouri river and the 
counties of Jackson, Cass, Lafayette, Johnson, 
Saline, Pettis and Cooper,—have 1,836 of the 2,683 
students attending the university for the year 
ending June, 1912. These fifty-one counties, hav- 
ing about forty per cent. of the population, forty- 
one per cent. of the area of the state, and forty 
per cent. of the taxable wealth, enjoy 
about sixty-nine per cent. of the benefits 
of the university. The southern part of the state, 
having about fifty-nine per cent. of the area, sixty 
per cent. of population, and sixty per cent. of the 
taxable wealth, enjoys about thirty-one per cent. 
of the benefits of the university. Three counties 
of the state have no students in the university, 
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and twenty-four other counties have only from 
one to three students in the university. About 
one-fourth of the counties of the state, therefore, 
derive little of no direct benefits from the uni- 
versity. 

The facts presented do mot in any way reflect 
upon te university. There is a well known law 
of school attendance in the United States, ac- 
cording to which it will be found that more than 
fiity per cent. of the under-graduate college at- 
tendance of an institution come from within a 
radius of fifty miles of the school. Very few ex- 
ceptions to this law will be found. It cannot be 
expected that the benefits of the university will 
be equally distributed throughout the state. Some 
portions of the state will always enjoy very largely 
these benefits; other portions will in large 
measure fail to receive them. It is evident that 
if higher education in Missouri can be offered by 
the state only at the university, the benefits of 
this higher education will be very unequally dis- 
tributed among the people of the state. The 
people of the favored section will enjoy for all 
time the advantages of a higher culture. Their 
sons and daughters will enjoy the privilege of 
preparing themselves for the higher walks of 
life which are open only to those who can have a 
college education. 

‘Lhe people of the less favored section will be 
denied for all time, so far as the state is concerned, 
the advantages: of higher culture, and their sons 
and daughters will be denied, in large measure, 
the opportunity to fit themselves for the higher 
walks of life. 

As time goes on one section of the state will 
tend to become the abode of a highly cultured 
people, while the people of the other section will 
tend to be less cultured and to live on a_ lower 
plane of life. It is evident, according to the facts 
presettea, that to limit higher education by the 
state to the university is not just to all the people. 

It remains to be seen whether there is any justi- 
fication for a policy that would limit higher educa- 
tion to the university, also whether the benefits of 
a higher education may not be rather evenly 
distributed throughout the state by maintaining 
the normal schools liberally on the basis of state 
colleges. 

It has been seen that, according to the attend- 
ance at the normal schools for the year ending 
June, 1912, their benefits are very evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the state. The normal schools 
are so located that each will always be accessible 
to all parts of its district, and consequently their 
attendance will always come pretty evenly from all 
the counties of the state. If, then, the 
normal schools are liberally supported as_ state 
colleges, the benefits of a college education will 
come through them to all the people in the state. 

Is it feasible and proper to maintain the normal 
schools as state colleges? There are several con- 
tentions in the argument offered against maintain- 
ing the normal schools as state colleges. It is 
contended that higher education must be centred 
in One state institution for the sake of economy. 
It has been shown that if higher education is cen- 
tred in one institution the people of some por- 
tions of the state must be forever denied, in large 
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measure, the benefits of a higher education. It 
certainly may be reasonably questioned whether 
it is not false economy, as well as unjust, to deny 
perpetually to a considerable portion of the people 
the advantages of a college education. lf a col- 
lege education can justify itself on the ground that 
it increases the efficiency and the productiveness 
of a people, it is not economy to deny the people 
the freest opportunity to get such an education. 
It is not even admitted that the per capita cost of 
education is less where higher education is 
centred in one. institution than where a 
number of state colleges are maintained. 
Comparatively few people really need a univer- 
sity education. Most of the people who at- 
tend a university get nothing more than a college 
education, such as could have been gotten in any 
good college. What most people need and what 
most people get, even in a university, is a college 
education. There is no saving even in per capita 
cost in centring all college education in one in- 
stitution ; and there is a large loss in reducing the 
number of people who will receive a college edu- 
cation by such concentration. We must have the 
college education on which to found the university 
education. Then, too, the great majority of the 
people need only the college education; very few 
will ever take anything beyond that. The state 
should give first that education which will benefit 
the great majority of the people who seek a higher 
education, and secondly that education which is de- 
sired by a few of its citizens. While this seems to 
be the natural and wise course to pursue, in most 
of the states the opposite course is being pursued. 
The state universities in their ambition to de- 


velop their university courses and _ to 
have the mame of being’ great uni- 
versities have demanded for them- 


selves first consideration. If the state, though 
able to do so, has not provided adequate revenue 
to meet the needs of all the schools, the univer- 
sity will demand what it needs, first. The state 
colleges, represented usually by the normal 
schools of the state, are denied small and much 
needed support in order fhat relatively extravagant 
sums may be given to force'the building up of a 
university, often beyond the real need of the state 
and before there are a considerable number of 
students ready to do real university work. The 
result in most cases is an unwieldy, overgrown 
state college, in which little real university work is 
done, yet the institution adopts the relatively ex- 
travagant methods of the university and absorbs 
the revenues needed to give a good college edu- 
cation to the great majority of the people in the 
State. 

In order to further the scheme of centring all 
higher education as far as possible in the one in- 
stitution, the university usually uses its influence 
to oppose the support of college courses in the 
normal schools. It uses its influences to limit in 
every way. possible the sphere of the normal 
schools. The stock argument in support of such a 
policy is that it is poor economy to support higher 
education in more than one institution in a state; 
that the duplication of courses in several institu- 
tions is waste. There is only the smallest measure 
of truth possible in the statement, even when per 
capita cost of education alone is considered. It is 
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even probable that per capita cost is greater for 
college work done in the universities than for the 
work done equally as well in the smaller colleges, 
and it is certain that justice and economy from 
every other standpoint are on the side of doing the 
work in a number of state colleges well dis- 
tributed. But the whole artillery of the advocates 
of the large university, of the centralized educa- 
tion, is centred upon the normal schools in the ef- 
fort to deny the people who are being educated in 
them an opportunity to get a college education, 
They say it were better that the people should 
have no college education than that they should 
get it outside the university. And yet, to confine 
higher education to one central institution is to 
withhold a college education from a large portion 
of the people who would take such an education 
in well distributed colleges. 

Unquestionably a system of state colleges, well 
distributed, should receive first consideration in 
every state. The opportunity to get a good col- 
lege education should be made as free as possible. 
Then, a university should be developed and should 
be founded upon a system of good colleges. 

There should be no attempt to have great num- 
bers in the university. The university should have 
a good undergraduate, school of arts and sciences. 
It should gradually develop such graduate courses 
as seem to meet the needs of the people. It should 
conduct such investigations along scientific, 
economic, and sociological lines as the welfare and 
advancement of the people may demand. It should 
establish such. professional schools as are needed. 
A university should not undertake at once to make 
investigations in all fields of science; in every field 
of literature and language and history. A state 
university should make investigations in science, 
in mechanics and engineering, and investigations 
of political and social questions that may aid in the 
material and social development of the people 
of the state and that it may add to their wealth and 
happiness. But the university should pursue a 
wise and conservative course in building up its de- 
partments for making such investigations. 

Such a wise and conservative course has not 
usually been pursued by our state universities. 
They have, as a rule, been more ambitious to make 
themselves large and important in the eyes of the 
people than considerate of the real welfare of the 
people. Their antagonism to a liberally supported 
system of state colleges, well distributed through- 
out the state, can be explained on no other 
ground,—Educational Outlook of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 

-0-o-0-@-0-@ 
SOME GUIDES TO BE APPLIED 
JAMES M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Missouri 

The first step is to take an inventory of the pupils 
in each class by determining where they belong 
in their studies, and their strength and capacity 
to do the work laid out. In making an inventory 
the ages of all the pupils must be ascertained, and 
this will give an approximate clew.as to whether 
they are as far advanced as they should be, and 
that they can take up the work and make safe and 
sound progress thenceforward. If they are 
ahead or behind time, this fact is to be noted. 

Another requisite is that all the pupils keep up 
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and that they do a year’s work during the school 
year, and more, if possible. To start in with forty 
or more pupils and to have only twenty or twenty- 
five do a year’s work, and the others fall behind 
or become discouraged and leave school, is a 


strong evidence of inefficient teaching 
and ounsoundness in management. The 
broad basis upon which school work 


should be conducted is that all the children are in 
school, and that ninety per cent. or more of them 
do a year’s work each year. If in a room forty or 
fifty per cent. are driven out of school or fail to do 
a year’s work, the efficiency of that room is low. 
Failure to complete the grade work on time, or to 
ground them thoroughly in what they undertake, 
are undesirable factors that often enter into all 
kinds of instruction. Scientific management in- 
volves the whole number of children to be reached; 
the number held in school ; the effectiveness of the 
instruction in reaching all and furthering them in 
their studies; the quality and the quantity and 
thoroughness with which the work has been done; 
and the training in habits of study to enable them 
to take hold of the essential points in a lesson or 
subject intelligently. © 

The qualified teacher is competent to collect and 
organize all the necesary data-pertaining to school, 
+o make the classifications correctly, to reflect up- 
on them intelligently and to act upon them dis- 
creetly. 

A radical change is silently and effectively tak- 
ing place in American education at present. Loose- 
ness and vagueness are now giving place to defi- 
niteness, thoroughness, and precision in personal 
application and in methods of work. After va- 
rious experimentation in mind wandering in school 
and college work, we are beginning to perceive 
that the helpless individual is the one in whom 
nothing is habitual except ignorance and inde- 
cision. If a child be trained to do little things 
well and to finish each thing when he begins it, 
this is the best assurance that he will do large 
things well when he reaches manhood. 

For years the curriculum of looseness has run 
tiot in nearly all sections of the country, and in all 
grades of schools, and the idea that has been at 
the bottom of this theory of training for life and 
overshadowing all other considerations, is that the 
pupils and students must be amused, or they will 
not stay in school. Amusements of various kinds 
have a legitimate place in the life of each person 
as well as in national life, but in no sense, except 
incidentally, can amusement be construed to be 
anything more than pleasurable attraction, diver- 
sion, entertainment, relaxation, recreation, 
pastime, or sport of different kinds. Accomplish- 
ments such as dancing, swimming, running, jump- 
ing, athletic games, while contributing to one’s en- 
joyment, have not in them the primary elements 
of scholarship, though some of them may, under 
proper regulations, contribute to mental 
balance. 

For accurate thinking and a just and correct ap- 
preciation of the different forces that help to shape 
one’s life, and to enable one to steer his way clear 
among men who are engaged in doing the large, 
solid things in a busy world, sound and steady 
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qualities are demanded. To remove miscon- 
ception it is well to bear in mind that, while edu- 
cation is work, yet it is not in the strict sense phy- 
sical work. There is, however, a kind of educa- 
tion in physical labor, but it is only educational 
while one is learning a trade or a process which in 
the end becomes automatic, and in which little 
thought eventually is required. When, through 
repeated repetitions, the mind no longer attends 
to what the bodily members perform, the educative 
process has ceased. The one who learns a trade, 
or a piece or patch of a trade and stops at that 
point, renders further education in that particular 
pursuit impossible. Expressive physical work may 
have some elements connected with it that can be 
classed as educational, if it has the effect of pro- 
ducing continuous mental growth, or a disposition 
to learn the history and the properties of the dif- 
ferent kinds of material with which the craftman 
works. But the mere fact of the work itself, 
while it may enable one to earn a living, possesses 
little value beyond mere skill, which may be crude 
and unwieldy. 

Recently in conversation with the chancellor of 
one of our largest state universities, he stated 
that the general tendency now among the students 
in college and university was for each student to 
take at least sixty per cent. of his work in solid, 
prescribed studies, and that many took nearly all 
their work in such studies. His special line was 
in science, but he said that in the engineering and 
mechanical departments the students that stood 
the highest were those who had taken Latin and 
Greek, and maintained high rank in these studies. 
The wide-open option courses have not met the 
expectations of their avowed advocates. - After 
years of trial, it has been demonstrated that edu- 
cational guidance in subjects is as necessary as vo- 
cational guidance. These are evidences of returning 
sanity in the value of educational subjects, and that 
skill acquired in a remote department of human 
knowledge does confer power in acquiring a dif- 
ferent set of ideas for work in other departments. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL* 


J. G. CRABBE 
President State Normal School, Richmond, Ky. 

The American normal school has created, stimu- 
lated, idealized, and in this generation brought 
ideals to the knowledge of the people. It is less 
than twenty years since the universities began to 
discontinue ridiculing the professional education 
of teachers. Today ambitious politicians cross over 
from world politics and bring their commercialism 
into education, seeking to dominate all educational 
thought. The normal school is unalterably op- 
posed to the mechanization of education and the 
attempts to classify prospective teachers and to or- 
ganize them into casts. We stand for democracy 
in education and we are unalterably opposed to 
the centralization of educational power. 

Teaching is a distinct profession. 
sional spirit is a spirit of consecration. 





Its profes- 
This spirit 





*The Journal of Education will print from week te week the 
Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City meeting of the 
N.E.A. They were placed on file but not adopted. 
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cannot be developed in a school which is merely 
an adjunct of an institution whose chief interests 
are economic and industrial or the mere develop- 
ment of personal culture. 

The normal school has been established in all 
lands where there exists a system of state-sup- 
ported schools. It is a vital part of the public- 
school system because well-trained teachers are a 
prime requisite for efficient schools. 

Teaching is an art, based upon a body of pro- 
fessional knowledge—knowledge of the purpose 
of the school and of the laws of development of the 


child. It is the business of the normal school to 
organize this knowledge and develop 
this art. 


The public schools are the people’s schools. 
The public schools include high schools. It is the 
duty of the normal school to educate teachers for 
every subject taught in the public schools. The 
public-school system must not be separated into 
two parts. High-school teachers should be edu- 
gated in the same environment as elementary 
teachers. To educate them in a separate school 
with different standards and ideals results in a se- 
rious break in spirit, in methods, and in the char- 
acter of the work as the child passes to the high 
school. 

The public schools were very elementary in 
character in the early days of the normal school. 
Today they are no longer elementary; special 
forms have developed, courses have broadened and 
new researches in science, new demands for vo- 
cational training, and new problems in rural com- 
munity and in society have found lodgment in the 
public schools. There is need for the depart- 
mental teacher and the special teacher, while 
school supervision and administration have be- 
come a vocation. Principals and superintendents 
should be trained in a professional atmosphere 
where the same ideals are set up, the same prin- 
ciples and methods taught, as are taught to the 
teachers who are to work under their leadership. 
The normal school should regard these problems 
of public-school education as distinctly its own 
and attack them with the enthusiasm and energy 
inspired by a great mission. 

The twentieth-century normal school is dedi- 
cated to higher education, with the special function 
of supplying teachers for the rural schools, the 
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elementary schools, and the high schools. 

Its entrance requirements as to scholarship will 
be practically the same requirements that are now 
demanded by the universities—graduation from a 
four-year high school. 

It will extend its courses of instruction and prac- 
tice to three-year and four-year courses, thus 
giving it practically the same standing in the way 
of discipline and scholarship that the college now 
possesses. 

It will widely extend the field of professional ex- 
perimentation and investigation. 

It will try out its graduates as to their ability to 
teach and manage schools by such a period of 
practice-teaching as will settle the case beyond 
peradventure. 

It will plan effectively to train teachers for rural 
schools, to stimulate and foster every educative 
agency toward the development of rural com- 
munity life, and to elevate the professional position 
of the rural teacher. 

It will set up definite ends of education that will 
relate themselves to the life of the people in all de- 
partments of human interest and will thus become 
a great social energy. As the public school is 
going to become, next to the family, the most 
potent social agent, so the normal school is going 
to fit teachers to perform this educative 
function. 

For a half-century the leaders among normal 
schools in this country have been tremendous en- 
thusiasts and of boundless ideas; they had the 
greatest faith in education and the intensest love 
for teaching; they were superior teachers pos- 
sessing remarkable skill-in the conduct of instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Naturally these normal 
schools have become educational centres which 
have grown up into practical existence in response 
to the pleading of the children whose plea has, 
much of the time, been with dumb mouths, yet 
pleading faces. We reaffirm our faith in the de- 
votion, the patriotism, the consecration of these 
men and women who have made possible the 
achievement of the American normal school. 

But the twentieth-century normal school will 
develop such a spirit of enthusiasm and devotion 
in its pupils as willdofor the schools of the 
country at large what is now done in a limited 
number of centres. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


HATTIESBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

Mississippi started in late in a normal school 
career, and Joe Cook is making a flying start. 
In baseball parlance the success of a_ baseball 
runner depends upon the start he makes. It 
took Ty Cobb many months of almost incessant 
practice to start right, now his second step is as 
fast as his last. So in a new institution everything 
must be in readiness for the start and then it must 
Start at high. speed. Joe Cook, president of 
Hattiesburg, understood this and he made a Ty 
Cobb start. In the first place he got a normal 
school land equipment to make a New Englander 


gasp. The normal campus has 120 acres, a 
school farm of eighty acres and a reserve area for 
future development of 640 acres, in all 840 acres 
for a state normal school. 

The campus itself is half a mile by three-eighths 
of a mile. The park entrance is three-eighths of 
a mile wide and 300 feet deep. : 

Before opening the school six elegant modern 
buildings were erected at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars given by city and county. 

The first year every room in both boys’ and 
girls’ dormitory was filled and 150 cots were placed 
in every available spot. 
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Of the séventy-nine counties in the state sixty 

were represented the first year. 
: The students are mature; many of them, prob- 
ably most of them, have already taught. Mr. 
Cook treats them as men and women. At the 
opening exercises, without previous warning, he 
called on a young man down in the audience to 
lead in prayer. Every young man who is at all 
active in religious work is liable at any time to 
be called upon to offer prayer at the opening ex- 
ercises. 

The religious element is very strong in the 
South, so that anything of this kind is possible and 
natural as it would not be in the North. I know 
of no Northern state except Utah where anything 
like this in a public institution would be feasible. 

Of the nearly 500 students the first year, fiity 
of the girls and thirty of the 
way. 


boys pay their 
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SCHOOL BOYS’ CLUBS IN UTAH 
[ Editorial. ] 


Those who were at the meeting of the National 
Education Association this year were uni- 
formly impressed by the educational exhibits. We 
have never heard such uniform and enthusiastic 
commendation. 

Every phase of the work was superlatively 
good.: We have never seen such hand work in the 
grades as was shown by the Training School chil- 
dren of Brigham Young University, of which I 
hope to speak in detail at another time. But 
there was one phase of the in the Utah 
schools that was not featured. That was the 
Boys’ Potato Club achievement. Last year the 
boys of Cache county, Logan, county seat, won all 
prizes in potato raising, at the state fair which was 
held at Salt Lake City. 


work 











The Sixth Grade work of the Norma) Tiaining School of the 
markabie in the perfection of detailed workmansbip 


The 
all but 
month. 

About one-third of the students are young men ; 
they stress the common branches, but beyond that 
emphasis is laid upon agriculture with domestic 
science, manual training, and home making made 
attractive. 

Everything at Hattiesburg is beautiful as well 
as comfortable. 

Matters of health and sanitation receive unusual 
attention and it is so complete as. to cover the 
community, institution, family, and individual. 

1 was there when the institution had been run- 
ning less than eight months and yet it was larger 
than any New England normal school, had an 


and light, 


dollars +a 


heat 
eight 


board and 
laundry, are 


room, 
only 


equipment beyond most Southern colleges, 
and a spirit and vitality rarely seen = any- 
where. 


Brigham Youny University of Provo was even more re- 


Merle Hyer of Lewiston, Utah, won a prize 
$500 offered by the National Copper 
Bank of Salt Lake City for the 

raised by any school boy in the state. 


best half acre 
\ Leonard 
Purser of King, Utah, won the trophy cup offered 
by the state fair management. Other prizes were 
won by Lloyd Hogan, president of the club, Ralph 
Hyer, brother of the winner of the $500 prize, 
and Horace Cannel. The Winner of first prize 
raised 797 bushels of “Early Eureka” potatoes on 


an acre. 
Chey are all members of the club, are actual 
farmer lads, wide-awake students in every way, 


and are learning scientific farming. 


We are using the pictures of the four boys, as 
they are excellent representatives of the boys of 
Utah as I know them in many parts of the state. 

The clubs were organized in the different schools 

ee TstOR ob. ¢ 7 
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the scggesticn of County Su- 
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perintendent R. V. Larson, primarily to promote 
an interest in the study of agriculture. They 
succeeded beyond all expectations. They also in- 
terested the farmer in the school and in a material 
way are advancing a great farm crop. There is 
every reason to expect the clubs to do for potato 





LEONARD PURSER MERLE HYER 

raising in Utah what the corn clubs of the Missis- 
sippi Valley are doing for corn raising in that sec- 
tion. <All potato specialists, both commercial and 
educational, are taking a lively interest in this de- 
velopment. Professor J. C. Hogenson of the State 
Agricultural C 


lege, located in Cache county, at 
Logan, is a 


great inspiration to the 


boy 5. 
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Corn Clubs, have done for the, middle Western 
States, that they have been the means of almost 
doubling the yield of corn per acre, we begin to 


realize what a benefit they will be to our 


State. 
“Each member is led to observe more closely, to 





tALPH HYER HORACE CANNEL 


recognize good and bad qualities in the products 


they have grown. They meet and solve some 


problems in the improvement — of _ plants, 
animals, and housework. They learn  some- 
thing f the value of tlabor, and _ the 
cost of production, and the keeping of simple ac- 
counts. Their views are broadened by contact 
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The Fifth Grade of the Normal Training Schoo] of the Brigham Young University of Prove made a ranch equipment such 


as we have never seen even appreached elsewhere. 
for unloadins hay and storing it ia the barn. 
the work of fifth grade children. 


their teachers, and Superintendent Larson. 

Here is what Professor Hogenson says of the 
educational value of the club activities of 
boys :— 


the 


“The industrial club movement among the boys 
and girls of the schools of the state is one which 
is sure to stimulate the agricultural development 
of our state. When we consider what the Boys’ 


There was every kind of farm implement even to the machinery 
The conception of it all, and the perfection of workmanship, was wholly 
It was the most remarkable achievement of the kind we have ever seen. 


with others, and the power of taking the miti- 
ative becomes strongly developed in them: The 
influence upon the community at large is apparent 
in producing better farm- 
ing. 

“The natural love of competition among boys and 
girls is a great factor in furthering their own edu- 
cation for usefulness and efficiency.” 


results in 
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We have frequent requests for information 
about outdoor schoolhouses, overflow school- 
houses, temporary schoolhouses, portable school- 
houses, which can be constructed at moderate cost. 
Consequently I have been looking at this class of 
buildings up and down the state with curious in- 
terest for some time past. Oakland has some 
fine examples; San Diego has an excellent plan; 
and other cities have various expedients; but I 
was so particularly struck with the beauty and the 
utility and the low price of the Fresno idea that it 
seemed worth while to reproduce it on paper in 
this way so that you can all see it and consider it 
and have it in mind against a time of need. 

This Fresno plan was originated by Superin- 
tendent McLane of that city, working with Dr. 
Snyder of the Fresno Normal School. They have 
worked the whole idea out in a practical way, and 
have used it many times in building overflow 
rooms, for their city schools; and it is now being 
used in constructing the numerous temporary 
classrooms of the state normal school. In actual 
practice at Fresno its cost complete is a trifle un- 
der $500. It can be built by any carpenter or 
handy mechanic. 

In appearance, the building is tasteful and beau- 
tiful. It has no glass windows; yet the light 
through the canvas panels is more perfect and 
more agreeable than in any other building. It has 
only one door. It is heated by a little air-tight 
stove. It is so perfectly ventilated that the 
teachers and the children very much prefer it to 
any Other. Garlic, as a staple article of diet, loses 
all terrors. The deadly schoolroom smell disap- 
pears. It is more completely an outdoor school 
than any other device I have seen. With the awn- 
ings raised, it is a beautiful place, full of the light, 
the air, the soft breezes, the swaying branches, the 
freedom of all outdoors. 

Naturally, canvas and screen wire are not as 
solid and permanent as brick and mortar; yet the 
frame, floor, and roof being substantial, the canvas 
tightstretched and the screening well put on, the 
building will give service for a number of years. It 
seems to afford all desirable protection against 
both wind and rain. In our California climate, it 
is much more wholesome in every way for the chil- 
dren than the proudest structure in the state. 

I would not discourage any community from 
constructing a splendid modern school for its 
young people, the best it can afford. Yet, it is 
well to remember that the very best schoolhouses 
in the land are hopelessly out of date, inadequate, 
ill adapted to their purpose as soon as they are 
twenty years old. The future will doubtless see 
changes no less than the past. In many cases it 
might be well to use these hygienic, low cost, tem- 
porary houses, replacing them when necessary, and 
changing them as our knowledge of schoolhouse 
construction advances. 

Naturally a large school, having library, audi- 
torium, laboratories, and the like, needs more than 
these outdoor classrooms alone. State Architect 
Woollett has made a study for a roomy adminis- 
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tration building at the centre of a quadrangle of 
classrooms, which may be changed or added to at 
will. This of course is only a suggestion, for 
thought and discussion. It would be possible, too, 
to have a handsome permanent central building of 
brick or cement, with as many of the outdoor 
rooms as might be needed. 

2-9-0: 0-9-0 
FORRESTVILLE SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY 
[In Chicago Evening Post.) 

The development of a body of men and women 
sympathetic to the fine arts is the avowed ambi- 
tion of the Forrestville public school. The suc- 
cess with which this purpose has been realized may 
be indicated by the fact that the travelers from 
eighteen foreign countries have studied the 
methods in practice at the school, and that as many 
as 2,000 visitors have gone to the Forrestville in- 
stitution during one year. Clearer still as an 
evidence is the record of the graduates, many of 
whom have attained some success as writers and 
artists. 

The school reflects the principal. If the princi- 
pal has'a talent for literature, the thousand and 
more children show literary leanings. If the princi- 
pal has gifts for technical science, for sculpture, for 
music, for civics, or even for democratic organi- 
zation, these ideas express themselves among the 
children. The school is peculiar, is different from 
all others of its class, just as men and women are 
different. Education is still personal, and the 
outlook of the teacher is in a very large way the 
measure of what may happen to the child. 

Miss Florence Holbrook is principal of the 
Forrestville school. Miss Holbrook had the un- 
usual advantage of high school work before she 
took charge of the school at Forty-fifth street and 
St. Lawrence avenue. 

For most of the business of life reading is a 
requisite. Reading is the corner-stone around 
which the whole structure at Forrestville has been 
reared. From the very beginning the reading is 
put into dramatic form, and each child is assigned 
a part in the story of Red Riding Hood by way 
of illustration. The result is that children in the 
first grade read with more expression and fluency 
than much older children are expected to do in 
some other schools. 

During the first year children read several books, 
and by the end of the second year they are in a 
position to undertake a dramatization of ‘“‘Hia- 
watha” which Miss Holbrook published. Too, 
they have begun poetry during the second year, 
and they go at it with an eagerness and ap- 
parently with: an understanding which 
ought to eliminate the possibility of Philistinism 
later in life. 

These alert little youngsters need three in- 
fluences, their principal observes. The first of these 
is music, which will arouse the spiritual and moral 
natures of children. The second is reading, which 
they are getting par excellence, and this is plainly 
the key to many opportunities. The third essen- 
tial she regards is drawing, because through it 
physical skill and control are gained. These 
three are plainly used as the t?pes of many dis- 
ciplines which might be included under the sepa- 
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rate heads. The end of all three is the creation of a 
public sympathetic to the arts. 

The study of literature goes forward through 
the eight grades with no slackening of the pace 
set. By the time the eighth grade has. been 
reached the children are pretty competent little 
litterateurs, and will tell you about the metrical 
arrangement of “Julius Caesar” or of “Antigone” 
with as much gusto as the pupils of the Cooper 
school on the West Side will discuss bakery sani- 
tation or some other civic problem. 

The children read parts of the “Antigone” in 
my hearing, and then interpreted Sophocles’ 
glorious lines with an intelligence and an exact- 
ness not often found among adults. Yet the 
homes from which they come are just average 
middle-class establishments—if one regards in- 
comes and architecture—and the pupils have no 
better native qualifications. than children of some 
other neighborhoods. More important than ap- 
preciation is the ability to originate, and within 
limits the children of the Forrestville school have 
exhibited real competence in this matter. 

Several of the graduates have done effective 
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work in Writing, in art, and in music, earning ‘their 
living thereby. Some*of the graduates are mem- 
bers of the Little Theatre company, which surely 
is a test of attainment. All of the children are 
trained in writing in different media, including 
poetry, and a few of them offer promise of satis- 
factory accomplishment in maturity. 

A stimulating environment has much to do with 
creative work, and acting on this principle Miss 
Holbrook has filled the Forrestville school with 
paintings and pieces of sculpture. Every year 
plays are given, and the proceeds are devoted to 
the embellishment of the building. Forty local 
artists are represented, while many of the decora- 
tions of the world’s fair and some from the Art 
Institute are kept at this school.” The plays are 
significant. The school was one of the’first in this 
country to produce Miltor’s mask, “Comus,” and 
every year for a decade “Antigone” has been given 
after the Attic manner by successive classes. Bet- 
ter still, the performances are not isolated dramatic 
incidents in the school year. The strong force of 
the dramatic method is used every day for con- 
tinuous education, 
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Our public schools should be appreciated as well as improved. 


— William Randolph Hearst. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS IN GRADES FIVE AND SIX 

The State Normal school at Fitchburg, Mass., 
has many wise and attractive departures, educa- 
tionally. It has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
state board of education in allowing boundless 
freedom to each normal school in the develop- 
ment of ideals. 

One of the most significant of the departures 
under the leadership of Principal John G. Thowp- 
son is the Practical Arts Department of grades 
five and six, exclusive of gardening, cooking, and 
sewing, which are now common to all state normal 
schools. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

Work must meet a_ need-—a 
group, or individual need. 

The needs of the largest social groups should 
be met first. The school is the largest social unit 
realized by a fifth or sixth grade child, then the 
home and play group. Meeting these needs 
teaches the necessity of social service and devel- 
ops a love for such service. 

Very fine workmanship ought not to be ex- 
pected, and therefore should not be insisted upon, 
but the article when completed must adequately 
meet the need in response to which it is made. It 
must “work.” 

Projects should usually be selected from the 
world’s work, from articles of conmon manufac- 
ture, such as toys, boxes, calendars, book-marks, 
pictures, mottoes, quotation cards, doilies, face- 
cloths, slippers, etc. 

Included in the “world’s work” is the work of 
the school and of the home. Select from this 
work that which young children can do, e. g., 
cutting pages of magazines and books, mounting 
pictures and maps, folding leaflets, passepartout- 


school, home, 
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ing series of pictures to illustrate stories and 
countries studied in geography, and similar pro- 
jects. 

In general, work, must not be too difficult for 
the pupil. Structyre and design, however, wiil 
often, if not usually, be beyond the ability of 
pupils who will perform only the simpler parts of 
the work, such as assembling toys ftom parts too 
difficult in structure for young children to plan 
and make, coloring designs of a higher character 
than. they can themselves originate, or coloring 
photographs which they do not take, develop, or 
print. 

Introduce the pupil to the world’s work as it is 
actually done. If “education is weorld-building, ’ 
then help the child to build up in his mind and 
by his experience a real world. As a regular pro- 
cedure, pupils should not be required to perform, 
entirely by hand, processes which are now always 
done by machinery in the real business world. 
For instance, the card-board frames of the boxes 
are not cut out by the children, but are bought 
from the box-shop already cut and scored. 
assembling illustrates the same principle. 

Nothing should be done simply for the sake of 
“keeping children busy.” A higher motive should 
govern the teacher. There is plenty of work 
which appeals to these higher motives. 

Work, once begun, must be completed before 
new projects are attempted. 
only “prove the rule.” 


Toy- 


Exceptions to this 


PROJECTS. 

Assembling Toys.—Toy making holds a large 
place in the home life of many German children, 
who thus add to the family income. 

In American toy factories, the parts of many 





(Comtinued On page 240.) ” 
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MR. DEARMONT’S ARTICLE 

In another column is a statesmanlike article by 
W. S. 
school at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
terly study of the quantitive service rendered a 
great state by a great state university and the 
state normal school. It is not an attempt to be- 
but it does 
the college edu- 


president of the state normal 
It is a mas- 


Dearmont, 


little the service of a state university, 
demonstrate its inadequacy for 
cation of all the youth of a large state. 

There is no state university that serves the 
people in more varied lines, in a more scholarly 
way, with greater popularity than the State Uni- 


versity of Missouri, and it embraces all agricul- 


tural forces and interests. No large state could 
make a better showing probably for the quanti- 
tive service of the state university than does this 
one, over which a most popular and efficient man 
presides. 

About one-fifth of the total attendance, 


located. 


2,683, is 


from the county in which it is One 


county is 114, gets one-fifth of its advantage. 
Fifty-one counties with forty per cent. of the 
area, population, and taxable wealth get about 


seventy per cent. of the advantages. 


In the southern part of the state about sixty 


per cent. of the area, population, and taxable 


wealth gets thirty per cent. of the advantage. 


There are twenty-seven counties with a total 
attendance of only forty-six. 
Three counties have no one in the state’ uni- 


eight have but one, nine have but two and 
About one-fourth of the counties 


versity, 
six but three. 
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derive no appreciable benefit from the state uni- 
versity. 

On the other hand the five 
schools with an attendance of 6,252 reach all parts 
of the state. 

No county is without representation in a state 
normal school. The county with the fewest stu- 
dents in a state normal school has more than are 
in the state university in any of forty-two counties. 


state normal 


That is, more than a third of the counties have 
fewer students in the state university than the 
smallest number in a normal school from any 


county. 
There are three counties that have more than 
100 in the state university and there are seven that 
have more than 100 in a state normal school. 
There are nine counties that have more than 
fifty in the state university and there are thirty- 
one counties that have more than fifty. in a state 
normal school. 
Mr. Dearmont’s article in no way reflects upon 
a state university for university work, or for col- 
lege work or for teacher training work for as large 
a part of the state as needs it for those purposes. 
In Missouri the state university is centrally lo- 
cated. It masses agricultural and normal work in 
the university. It is a thoroughly up-to-date insti- 
the 
It has the public high schools as specific 
feeders. It has a popular and genuine leader in its 
president. 


tution. It has a corps of live men out over 
State. 


It has no prejudices to overcome. It 
has the press of the state with it and yet, especially 
in its undergraduate work, it is decidedly local if 
the three principal cities are excepted, and vast 
areas with large populations and wealth are practi- 
cally untouched. 





SCHOOLS AND COUNTRY LIFE 

There lies before us a recent bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington, which is a study 
of rural sociology for the state of Georgia, but has 
suggestive applications to social and educational 
conditions of country life in other states as well. 
The pamphlet, which is entitled “The Georgia 
Club,” is prepared by E. C. Branson, formerly 
president of the Athens (Georgia) Normal school, 
but now professor of rural sociology in that in- 
stitution. In his “Letter of Transmittal” advising 
the publication of this bulletin, Hon. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States commissioner of education, 
writes :— 

“There is a wide-spread feeling that the schools 
must become a more important factor in country 
life than they have been, and contribute more to- 
ward the solution of its problems. To this end 
normal schools which prepare teachers for public 
chools in rural communities are trying to interest 
their students in social and economic conditions in 
the country, and to show them how to conduct in- 
vestigations in regard to the facts of these con- 
ditions. One of the most successful attempts to 
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do this of which this bureau has any information 
has been made through the Georgia club for the 
study of rural sociology at the state normal school 
at Athens.” 

The account of this club and its work, as given 
by Professor Branson, shows that about three 
years ago a small group of interested people at 
Athens began to assemble at noon on Mondays 
for discussion of rural conditions in the state as 
a whole, and county by county. In May, 1912, the 
trustees of the normal school established a chair 
of rural economics as a formal support for the 
work ‘of the club, and President Branson retired 
from the presidency to give his undivided atten- 
tion to this new work. 

The headquarters of this club are open all day 
long every day of the week, and county school 
authorities, legislators, and people of all sorts in- 
terested in public problems may’ come here or 
write for information on questions that they wish 
to have solved. A large and significant part of the 
work is its correspondence with affiliated club 
members in the 146 counties and with the news- 
papers of the state; while its extension work pro- 
vides also for addresses at fairs, school rallies, 
Sunday school, home mission and church associ- 
ations, with trips to other schools and colleges in 
Georgia organizing upon invitation Know-Y our- 
Home-State clubs. In other words the normal 
school at Athens is attempting to hold the same 
direct and helpful relationships with the people of 
Georgia along educational, social, and eco- 
nomic lines that the state agricultural colleges of 
various states have been establishing in the more 
limited field of agriculture alone. 

During the three years of its existence the 
Georgia club at its weekly sessions has discussed 
ninety-four topics or questions, which include such 
points as comparison of city and country condi- 
tions in many lines, tenancy farming, highways, 
markets, pests or enemies of animal and vegetable 
life, racial questions as found in Georgia, school 
taxation, medical inspection, supervision and con- 
solidation of schools, school libraries, fairs, corn 
clubs, the school and the church as social centres, 
federation of rural life agencies. As a result of 
these discussions a number of bulletins for state 
distribution have been published and others are 
in preparation. 

Altogether the creed of the Georgia club shows 
that its members believe that a chair for the study 
of such state conditions is an important adjunct to 
a state normal school in order to provide for nor- 
mal school graduates a profitable preparation for 
leadership as well as teachership among the future 
citizens of the state. 

Such a special study of definite conditions in a 
single state is perhaps better suited to Georgia 
or to its sister states in the South than toa 
northern state. The old state rights point of view 
gives even to-day a unity of state interests that 
does not exist in New England, for instance, 
where the problems of Massachusetts do not differ 
materially from those of Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, etc. 

Yet the need that the teachers themselves 
should be in intelligent touch with the economic 
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and social conditions of community life as well as 
the more special educational questions of the 
age, is not confined to any state or section of 
America. And all educationists who are striving 
to make the school a more vital factor in produc- 
ing good citizenship will find something of interest 
in ‘this account of a notable Southern effort to 
deal with the complex problems of school effi- 
ciency, and can obtain'this bulletin free of charge 
(as well as others on important educational sub- 
jects) by application to the United States Bureau 
of Education at Washington. 
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PROMOTION IS TRANSPLANTING 


Promotion from one grade to another is really 
a case of transplanting to new conditions. There 
is high art in handling a class the first ten days. 
Many teachers fail egregiously at this point. 

There is no more resemblance between the first 
ten days with a new class and the rest of the year 
than there is between a tomato plant the first day 
it is transplanted and the tenth day. 

You shade the tomato plant, give it extra water 
and often, provide a stick for it to lean against. 
You do not feel quite sure for a day or two 
whether it is going to live and thrive or not. 

A transplanted plant rarely grows any for sev- 
eral days. 

Often I see a teacher “go for’ the new class 
with unusual intensity, snapping them up sharply 
and forming her estimate of their ability the first 
week. 

It is quite a common experience to hear a 
teacher speak slightingly of the previous teacher 
before the children have gotten fully transplanted. 

Normal schools should make a specialty of the 
art of transplanting pupils. 
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BIDDING FOR MEN TEACHERS 


Much is being said, much is being foolishly 
said about the need of more men teachers. Make 
a place for men teachers, have men teachers who 
are extra efficient and there will be a place for 
them, but it is too late in the world’s history to 
keep a man in a position just because he is a man. 
Men are coming into the teaching force more and 
more and they are to continue to come in increas- 
ing numbers. 

An interesting example: There is a co-educa- 
tion elementary school in a city of more than a 
third of a’ million population. The principal is a 
woman, a remarkably efficient principal, but she is 
not one to take the lead of the big, romping boys 
in their athletics. No athletic supervisor drop- 
ping round once in a while would meet the necessi- 
ties of that school. 

The superintendent met the situation ideally. 
He knew a young man who would make a good 
seventh grade teacher, but the pay was only $1,080 
and that was not adequate, but he could pay him 
$300 extra as special teacher of physical exercises. 
$1,380 is an entirely satisfactory salary, at least 
for the present for the man. He is more than 
pleased to stay with the boys from 3 to 5 inthe 
afternoon and to meet with them on Saturday 
afternoons. His boys, all foreign born, are the ath- 
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letic champions of the elementary schools. It is 
a grand success from every point of view. 
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NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 

The National Municipal League of which 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff is the executive sec- 
retary has promoted instruction in municipal 
government since the Rochester meeting of the 
leagues in 1901, issuing upwards of thirty pamph- 
lets in the promotion of this cause. 

At the present time the National Municipal 
League has a committee on civic education which 
consists of Arthur W..Dunn, secretary of the 
Public Education Association of New York, 
chairman; Miss Mabel Hill, Lowell High School ; 
Professor Charles A. Beard, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. James J. Sheppard, New York High 
School of Commerce; Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; John Cotton 
Dana, Newark Public Library; C. N. Kendall, 
Commissioner of Education, Trenton. D. 
Appleton & Co. are now publishing for the 
National Municipal League a volume on “The 
Social Centre,” edited by E. J. Ward of the 
University of Wisconsin, which promises to be 
the most important contribution on this subject 
thus far made. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ CLUB 

In East Orange, New Jersey, there are up- 
wards of ten men teachers in the high school. Un- 
til recent years these men had nothing in common. 
Their social tastes differed as did their scholastic 
interests. They were specialists. There were 
even some jealousies, and not a few criticisms. 
They taught well, but their loyalty to the school, 
and even to the city, of some of them had been 
questioned. 

Superintendent Vernon L. Davy and the princi- 
pal suggested a’ club: for the men teachers of the 
high school. A large vacant room on the top 
floor was set apart for them. They put in a 
billiard table and other conveniences and attrac- 
tions, and these men meet in their own clubroom 
after school or in evenings and enjoy the best fra- 
ternity life they can find in the city. Many ad- 
vantages have come therefrom, professional as 
well as social, 
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MISREPRESENTATION OR WORSE 

A young woman, representing herself as an 
agent of “The Ginn & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Spring- 
field, Mass., and Chicago, Ill,” has defrauded 
many Kansas teachers recently by taking sub- 
scriptions for a book entitled “The New Educa- 
tor.” The first knowledge of her activities came to 
the firm from letters of inquiry from those who 
had paid their money and were anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the book. In the last few 
weeks the firm has received many letters of in- 
quiry. She did the soliciting in June, promising 
the book about the middle of July, which gave her 
ample opportunity to finish her canvass and get 
away before suspicion was aroused. Upon re- 
ceipt of the first letter of the kind, the firm com- 
municated with the state superintendent, but ap- 
parently the damage had been done. 

The wonder is not that this has happened, but 
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that it does not happen oftener. Teachers are 
open to all such opportunities. 
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“ABE MARTIN” 

Abe Martin says: ‘Miss Lorena Pash is clerkin’ 
at th’ ‘five and ten’ so she'll have money enough 
to teach school this winter.” And Horace Frisby 
Clark says: “I wonder how our school boards can 
stand the pressure and continue the present sal- 
aries.” 
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CLAXTON AND CHAUTAUQUAS 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States com- 
missioner of education, has come out squarely and 
officially in the championship of the Chautauqua 
movement. He says:— 

“Each year the Chautauqua movement becomes 
a more decided factor in the education of the far- 
mer. The programs, which in the early _his- 
tory of the movement consisted principally of Bible 
study and recreation, have been considerably 
broadened, and special features dealing with farm 
life aré becoming more popular and more fre- 
quent. It is now a common ossurence to find 
these programs offering courses in stock judg- 
ing, poultry raising, soil analysis, seed testing, 
household economy, etc.” 

More than 500 local Chautauquas were held in 
the last season in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, according to the bureau, more 
than 100 being held in towns with an average 
population of only 500. 
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The Saturday Evening Post of August 23 
has an article on “Tramp Teachers” by Forrest 
Crissey that should be read by every county su- 
perintendent, by every county commissioner, by 
every rural teacher and other educator in the 
United States. 


The canning of fruits and vegetables unde: 
school direction is one of the best features of lab- 
oratory work. Every rural school at least should 
have a modern school canning outfit. 


Superintendent Lee Driver of Randolph county, 
Indiana, has the most and best consolidated 
school buildings of any county in the United 
States. 


Teach half as much and teach it twice as well is 
a good slogan. It has the same effect as picking 
off half the fruit of a laden tree. 


A good subject for a rural school composition 
is “The Life History of a Tomato,” or potato, or 
bean, or cucumber, or melon. 
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se sure to have some kind of a school exhibit 
this autumn. Also plan for another in mid-winter 
and in the spring. 


It is a waste of time to get a hundred per cent. 
education in school and a ten per cent. education 
out of school. 


Vocational guidance is to have great oppor 
tunities and responsibilities this school year. 


Culture is not a question of subjects studied 
but is in part the result of one’s study. 


Ohio’s state survey is surveying the state. 


- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A SHOCKING RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 


It often happens that the close of a holiday 
season is marked by some peculiarly distressing 
railway accident. Trains are over-crowded, 
schedules are deranged by the unusually heavy 
pressure, and trains running at high speed and an 
hour or two late are more than ordinarily liable 
to come into collision with each other. But there 
has rarely been a tragedy of this sort more 
shocking and disastrous than that which occurred 
at North Haven, Connecticut, the morning after 
Labor Day, when the first section of the White 
Mountain express, carrying passengers return- 
ing from vacations in the mountains, crashed into 
and reduced to kindling wood the two rear sleep- 
ing cars of the second section of the Bar Harbor 
express bound for New York. About twenty of 
the passengers in the sleepers were instantly killed, 
some of them being crushed and mangled beyond 
recognition, and about as many more were seri- 
ously injured. Where the immediate responsi- 
bility lies will be determined by a searching in- 
vestigation; but it is certain that such a tragedy 
could not occur by daylight,—even during a fog,— 
without contributory human negligence some- 
where. 


AN HEGIRA OF AMERICANS. 


Naturally enough, President Wilson’s address 
to Congress, in which he urged Americans who 
are in Mexico’to leave as soon as_ possible, has 
been followed by a considerable hegira. There 
have been rumors, from time to time, of the 
wanton killing of Americans, but, with scarcely 
an exception, these have been unfounded, and the 
Americans named have, on investigation, been 
found alive and well. President Wilson’s warn- 
ing, if literally interpreted and acted on, is likely 
to have very serious consequences; for it would 
mean the abandonment of many important enter- 
prises and the sacrifice of millions of dollars which 
have been invested in them. So, while President 
Wilson has been taking a much-needed vacation 
in New Hampshire, and Secretary Bryan has re- 
sumed his Chautauqua lecturing, these have been 
anxious days, not only for Americans in Mexico 
but for those who have made large investments 
there. 


A CURIOUS PROPOSAL. 


It was from the City of Mexico and not from 
Washington that the first official disclosure was 
made of Mr. Lind’s second note to General 
Huerta, in which he said that President Wilson 
authorized him to say that “if the de facto 
government of Mexico at once acts favorably 
upon the foregoing suggestions, then, in that 
event, the President will express to American 
bankers and their associates assurances that the 
government of the United States of America 
will look with favor upon the extension of an 
immediate loan sufficient in amount to meet the 
temporary requirements of the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico.” It has been laboriously ex- 
plained that this did not mean what it seemed to 
mean; but it was enough to give the Mexican 


are not loans enough to induce those charged by 
the law to maintain the dignity of the nation to 
permit it to be lessened.” This gave the moral 
effect of a bribe offered and spurned. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Two modifications which have been made in the 
secretary for foreign affairs a chance to reply that 
it appeared to be an attractive proposal to the 
end that, moved by petty interests, Mexico should 
renounce its rights; and to add tartly that “there 
pending currency bill go to show that the advice 
of practical bankers is not to be altogether 
tabooed. One of these is a reduction of the re- 
serve requirements for individual banks, as rec- 
ommended by the bankers recently in conference 
at Chicago. The other is the requirement that 
the reserve against the proposed note issue shall 
consist of gold alone, and not of “gold or lawful 
money” as originally stipulated. This change 
also was made at the bankers’ suggestion and it 
makes against the danger of indefinite inflation. 
There is a chance that the bill may be materially 
modified in the Senate. A strong effort will be 
made there to at least diminish the dangers in- 
herent in political control of the banks and the 
currency. In particular. the absurdity of making 
the Secretary of Agriculture one of the. seven 


members of the governing board is likely. to be 
removed. 


WHY RUSH THE BILL THROUGH? 

There will be a good many conservative people 
who will approve the attitude of Senator Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska in opposing undue haste in 
currency legislation at this session of Congress. 
Mr. Hitchcock urges an extension of the present 
emergency currency law for one year 
from June 30, 1914, when’ it © expires 
by limitation, and that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee be given until Janu- 
ary 15 next to prepare a currency bill. It does 
not appear that. anything would be lost by this 
delay. On the other hand, much is to be gained 
by a more thorough discussion of all aspects of 
this complicated question. This is emphatically 
one of the matters in which haste makes waste. 
It is not easy to measure the mischief which might 
be done by rushing through a half-baked and ill- 
considered bill. 


PUTTING ON THE SCREWS. 

Two opposite tendencies are manifesting them- 
selves in the Senate in the discussion of the in- 
come tax. On the one hand, there are those like 
Senator Root who argue that the exemption 
limit should be set low in order that the burden 
of the tax may be as widely distributed as possible ; 
and on the other hand, there are the radical 
Senators with a disposition to insurgency, who 
would “soak” the very rich by raising the rate 
to seven or even ten per cent. upon incomes of 
half a million dollars or more. Instead of an ex 
emption of incomes of $3,000 or $4,000, Senator 
Root would exempt only $1,000. He points out 
that under the Civil War income tax law, when 


« [Continued on page 250.) 
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FOREST MUSIC 
J. W. MARRIOTT 

The subdued light of a forest at mid-day reminds 
one of a cathedral—a great green cathedral with 
Gothic arches and fantastic tracery; but in the 
hour before dusk these associations with sacred 
architecture are more impressive still, and one has 
an impulse to doff the hat or to speak in whispers. 
The spilt sunlight lies in great splashes on the 
mossy floors; the tree-trunks become pillars of 
wrought gold; the sunset glows in crimson and 
orange through the foliage, producing the effect 
of stained-glass windows. Above all there is a per- 
vading sense that the whole temple is thrillingly 
alive and breathing a hallowed joy. Every leat is 
listening, every rafter is conscious and expectant, 
every column is dumb with sentient awe. The 
trees of the field may clap their hands; but the 
forest is no place for applause. It is a sanctuary 
for reverence and revelation and a cloistered calm. 

The very music of the forest is cathedral music. 
We do not mean the birds’ songs. Every phase 
of Nature has its distinctive music. Spring is a 
Serenade and Autumn a Nocturne; the morning 
light is a Sonata, tranquil and changeful ; there are 
Pastorales in the rich meadow grass, and 
Barcarolles in the river’s placid motion towards 
the sea. Every bank of flowers is a fairy chorus 
and every silver birch an Ariel-song. An avenue 
of chestnuts is a Galop....In the infinite 
orchestra of Nature we may hear gay Gavottes, 
Intermezzos, Fantasias, the whole blending in one 
gigantic Fugue, whose diapason is the thunder of 
the seas. There is music everywhere—lyric, idyllic, 
epic—entering the gates of sight as well as of 
sound. For do not painters speak of their 
“harmonies”? Were not Turner’s visions aptly 
described as “color-symphonies’’? Has not 
Whistler painted nocturnes in silver and gray? 
An ingenious musician has recently attempted to 
interpret his themes in color; why should we not 
transpose natural colors. into music? The mystic 
does it incessantly and inevitably, while an experi- 
ence from “The Dream of Gerontius” is more re- 
markable still :— 

“IT cannot of that music rightly say 

Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the tones.” 
And why not “see” them too? But the reverse is 
equally possible, and one perceives a burst of light 
like a burst of song. A pear-tree bursts into blos- 
som as a lark bursts into rapturous carolling at 
dawn. A garden breaks into flowers as a nation 
breaks into hurrahs of victory. For him who con- 
verts sight into music, the mountains and hills 
break forth into singing; and there is a great 
poetic image of the mountains dancing like rams 
and the little hills skipping like lambs. 

The sun becomes prodigal in autumn, and goes 
into a far country to spend his substance; but he 
returns in spring, and the land is filled with music 
and dancing. 

But the forest music suggests the organ and a 
sacred choir. Its joy is holy; its anthem swells 
and rolls like a tide along its aisles; it inspires 
peace and benediction. That is why every tree is 
harkening so tensely ; and he that hath ears to hear 
will understand.—Everyman, London. 
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toys are first cut out by machines, then put to- 
gether or assembled by hand. A single toy often 
consists of a great many parts. 

Pinafour is made of twenty-seven parts. These 
separate parts, unassembled and painted or un- 
painted as desired, are bought from the manu- 
facturer. Everything comes ready for immediate 
use. A completed toy gives the idea to the child, 
who after a few experiments soon finds out how 
the parts are put together. Doing this properly 
so that the toy will “work” is a splendid exercise. 

The cost of pinafour, four cents; acrobat, two 
cents; kite, five cents. 

The pinafour, acrobat, and kite are simply il- 
lustrations of very many toys that may be simi- 
larly used. 

Knitting and Crocheting—A doily made by a 
fifth-grade girl requires one ball of either white or 
colored knitting cotton for material, one spool, 
three short nails, and a strong pin for tools. 

The knitted face-cloths are the first work of 
sixth grade girls. The work is well started in 
school and then finished at home. 

Cost of material:— 

1 spool knitting cotton, .......... $.05 

The crocheted slippers are also the work of 
children in grade six. 

Cost of material :— 


hae 6 65sh oe eked as bend $.18 
ee ree ee 18 
$.36 


Color Work.—Many young people in Italy are 
engaged in coloring photographs of places and of 
works of art, thus adding to the family income as 
in the case of toy making in Germany. 

American children, even as young as those in 
grades five and six, have exhibited great interest 
and much skill in this work and the results have 
shown that there is no better possible way to de- 
velop a love for and an appreciation of beautiful 
pictures, 

The work at the Fitchburg State Normal School 
begins with coloring inexpensive half-tone repro- 
ductions of simple well-known pictures from the 
great masters. 

A copy of the original in color, often a hand 
colored photograph, is placed before the pupils. 
Guided by this the half-tone print is colored with 
transparent water colors. 

Larger half-tones, photogravures, bromides, or 
carbons are then used according to the skill de- 
veloped. Photographs of places of interest are 
also colored. In this case the color scheme is 
made a subject of careful study. Borders of 
Christmas and Easter cards, and of mottces, in- 
itial letters, etc., are also hand colored. 

Passepartouting—This work is well adapted to 
children in grades five and six and may be carried 
on into the higher grades leading up to picture 
framing. 

Inexpensive half-tone prints are used at first 
without glass, then with glass. Christmas cards, 
sentiment cards, photographs, colored and un- 
colored, are framed in this way after the children 
have acquired sufficient skill. 
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Sets of pictures illustrating books read by the 
children are obtained from the publishers, passe- 
partouted and hung on bulletin boards or upon 
the schoolroom walls where the whole story may 
be read almost at a glance from the illustrations. 
“Mother Goose,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “The 
Water Babies,” “Hiawatha,” and many other chil- 
dren’s classics may be treated in this way. Ap- 
plications may also be made to history, geog- 
raphy, and nature study. 

A great variety of simple and beautiful calen- 
dars may be made by combining coloring, card- 
board construction, and passepartouting. One 
was made from colored book marks sent free by 
a New York firm. 

General Work.—In an institution or a large 


‘ school there is much general work that should 


be turned over to pupils in grades five and six as 
well as in the other grades. 

Rarely have I seen any work as fascinating as 
that under the direction of Miss Sarah E. Lam- 
prey in practical arts in grades five and six. Only 
a few of her illuminating schemes are here pre- 
sented. There seems to be no limit to the possi- 
bilities of achievement in this work. 

The opportunity for the play of initiative is al- 
most boundless. 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF SECURING AND CON- 
SERVING HEALTH 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
1. Name five great health habits, and state their im- 
portance in a few words. 
2 (a) What is the effect of exercise on muscle? 
Why? 

(b) What is the effect of exercise on the heart? 
Why? 

(c) What is the effect of exercise on the lungs? 
Why? 

(d) What is the general effect of exercise on the 
health of the tissues of the body? Give 
reasons. 

3 (a) Name three avenues through which the body 
gets rid of its waste products. 

(b) How does exercise effect the elimination of 
these wastes? 

(c) What is the effect on health if these wastes are 
not properly eliminated? 

4 (a) What is the value of rest? 

(b) How much rest does one need during each 
twenty-four hours? 

(c) How may individual organs become fatigued? 
Give examples. 

(d) How may one avoid overwork? 

5 (a) Give three ways in which we get food into 
our bodies. 

(b) State the importance of good food to good 
health. 

(c) How many glasses of water should one drink 
daily? 

6 (a)Give five ways in which good food which we 
eat may be made poor food. 

(b) How may air (the food we breathe) be made 
poor air? 

7 (a) Why do we breathe? 

(b) How do we arrange to get good air? 

(c) What is the usual effect of breathing bad air 
for a long time? 
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8 (a) What is the usual cause of acne? (Pimples on 
the face and shoulders.) 
(b) What is the effect of constipation on health? 
(c) How would vou avoid constipation? 
9 (a) What is the importance of the kidneys? 
(b) How may vou take care of your kidneys? 
19 What is the imoortance of cleanliness to 
health? 
THE FERFECTS OF CFRTAIN ARNORMAT CON- 
NITTONS ANT HARTTS ON HEALTH. 
1 (a) State five had eve habits. 


(h) What are the effects of had eve habits on: 
(2) Vision? 
fh) Health? 
9 fa) Why js month hreathine 2 had habit? 
(hY What diseases mav result from mouth hreath- 
ine? 
(c) Te mouth hreathine nsually a hahit? Fxonlain 
How should food he exten? Why? 
4 (>) Why is constination a had habit? 
th) How mav vou avoid constipation? 
(c) How often should the bowels move? 


(a) Whv may coffee drinking be a bad habit? 
th) Tea? 


(fc) Alcohol? 
(d) Whv may the use of tobacco bé injurious? 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE PLANS IN KANSAS 

State Superintendent W. D. Ross of Kansas. 
the state texthook commission, the state board 
of education, and the Kansas Acricultural College 
are at work ona complete home economics 
course for the common schools of the state. 
The domestic science department of the agricul- 
tural college, under the direction of Miss Adah 
Lewis of the home economics extension work, is 
compiling a texthook and course of study for 
the domestic science work. The course is being 
arranged particularly for the country schools 
where the girls have litfle opportunity for the 
practical demonstration of domestic science and 
where the scientific preparation of foods and the 
care of a home is taken into account less than in 
the cities. 

Miss Lewis has mapped out a complete set of 
the equipment necessary for a country school 
home economics course. Tt costs less than %10 
for each school and is sufficient to do all the 
necessary work of a thorough domestic science 
course covering two school terms. The state’s 
attornevs have ruled that the purchase of this 
equipment and the purchase of raw foods and 
supplies for keeping the work going is as necessarv 
a part of the school equipment as the purchase of 
coal for heating and of books for the library. 

Here is the list of articles necessary for a 
country school domestic science department and 
the prices at which they can be purchased at re- 
tail :— 


a 





Dish pan.............$ 20 One-qt. glass jar..... .% 
ME POM gs imecl. -adace 8 Covered pail for gar- 

Bread pan......-cecr. 8 DRG. othe tn ob ote 38 
Stee Rete... os oe sacs 35 Measuring cup........ aR 
Saucepan ............ 12 1-burner oil stove.... 2.90 
Frying pan.........+. 10 Oven for stove....... 1.19 
Pie pan...........---. <2 Six cups and saucers .48 
Mixing bowl.......... MM. Few beater: 2:1...f,. oe 
Three tablespoons . 4 Rox for work table 

Six teaspoons........ .04 and storage........ 3.54 
Six knives, forks..... .45 TN, 
Two tin pails........- .20 Total 7 S74: |. 


Two-qt. glass jar..... .08 
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Under the Kansas law, after 1916, every school 
teacher in the state must have had at least a com- 
plete high school course before a certificate can 
be granted, and one year’s work in domestic 
science is also required of all school teachers. 

A course of study for the country schools which 
will be complete is being arranged to meet the 
needs Of a school with this equipment. The text- 
book is to be published by the state and sold at 
actual cost.to the school districts and also to any 
pupil that may desire a textbook. 

The domestic science work in the schools is to 
be limited to one hour each day, half of this time 
to be taken from the regular school work and the 
other half to be added after 4 o'clock each after- 
noon. With this small equipment the cooking 
classes are to be divided’ into three divisions. 
One division does all the mixing of the foods, an- 
other does all the cooking, and the third division 
is to set the tables and then wash the dishes and 
put them away. 

aR AS ee eS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR COUNTRY LIFE 


LAURA H. WILD 


[In Suburban Life for July.) 


The report of the Country Life Commission tells 
us that merely to add new studies will not meet 
the need, although it may _ break the 
eround for new ideas. The school must be funda- 
mentally redirected until it becomes a new kind of 
institution.” 

But most country school-teachers do not know 
how to redirect an established system, do not 
know how to do much of anything more than to 
follow mechanically in a beaten path pointed out 
to them... Are there no beaten paths yet for this 
new kind of rural instruction? Well, there is one 
at Jeast.in arithmetic—a farm arithmetic written 
by this same progressive county superintendent in 
lowa, “a book of real problems for farm boys and 
girls.” It would not be a bad plan for any country 
district to adopt the use of this arithmetic. This 
is one practical step that can be very easily taken 
anywhere. 

Now, here is another which requires a little 
more ingenuity and adaptability on the part of the 
teacher, but which is not at all difficult because it 
has all been mapped out. The State Normal 
School at Hyannis, Massachusetts, publishes a 
chart, which can be obtained for a few cents, show- 
ing the relation between garden work and other 
subjects which should be studied in the second 
grade. One of the great neglects of the country 
school is the utter disregard of the appearance of 
the schoolyard. A school-garden could be made 
to serve two purposes at once 





to beautify the 
grounds and add practical interest to studies. Or, 
if not feasible to plant the separate garden at the 
schoolhouse, the home-garden can be made the 
basis of experiment. 
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MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARTHUR P. WEDGE 
Moral Instructor, United States Indian Schools 


The moral education of the men and women of 
to-morrow: is in the hands of the public school 
teachers of to-day. Blink the fact as we may, it 
remains a fact of tremendous import and splendid 
opportunity. 

This is shown by the logic of events. Time 
was and not so long ago, when the order of 
moral instruction was, first, the home, then the 
church, and after that the school. Many things 
have conspired to bring about a change, among 
them the conditions of modern life, and now the 
order is, first the school, and then the church, and 
lagging far in the rear, the home. 

The home, in part because of modern industrial 
conditions—and this applies to the suburban as 
well as the city home—has largely lost its unity; 
and with the passing of the unity has gone, in 
large measure, the influence of the home along 
educational lines. Of real home life there is but 
little left. And to the state, because of these in- 
dustrial conditions, and because of an ever-grow- 
ing indifference on the part of parents, has been 
delegated the education of the child. 

And when the state for any reason fails to give 
the child this training of head and hand, then the 
child is left untrained. The logic of events places 
the moral education also in the hands of the pub- 
lic school. 

[ do not at all sympathize with the criticism of 
the church we hear on every hand. I have been 
for too many years on the inside, behind the 
scenes, as pastor, to credit the attacks upon the 
church. I know her weaknesses, her shortcom- 
ings, some of them at least, but I know as well 
her strength, and her great work; and that to- 
day, as never before, she is reaching ‘and influ- 
encing the children—not only more of them in 
numbers, but more in proportion to the popula- 
tion than at any time in the last quarter century. 
One needs but recall the many movements in the 
church and through the church for the children 
and young people to be convinced of the truth of 
my statement. 

The church is doing and, if we can forecast from 
present indications, will do an ever increasingly 
valuable work of foundation laying and of inspi- 
rational stimulus. At best, however, it is founda- 
tion and inspirational. She cannot, both be- 
cause of the limited time she has the child, and 
because it is not her function, do the day by day 
line upon line work necessary in the moral edu- 
cation of the child. Frankly it is not and never 
has been her function. 

It is the function of the public school. Pos 
sibly some of our school failures may be traced 
to a wrong or limited conception of the province 
of the public school. Possibly we have placed 
undue emphasis upon one function, and none at 
all upon another equally important. What is the 





The entire amount spent for school books, in public and private schools, is less than 


twvs'r: n'llioa dollars for twenty million children. 
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function of the public school? What is the aim 
of our educational system? If by education we 
mean the development of the child, brain, hand, 
spirit; in short, character building in the broadest 
and best and most unbandaged definition of the 
term, then, in the logic of events and in the pur- 
pose of the school the mighty, the splendid work 
of moral education is a vital, not to be ignored 
or neglected function of the public school. 

But, is not this work being done by our public 
schools? Yes and no. In comparatively few 
schools, yes. In the great majority of schools, 
no. There is much of moral training of the finest 
kind. But moral training is one thing, and moral 
education quite another thing, The one is inci- 
dental, accidental, dependent upon current events, 
incidents, special days, moods of teachers or 
hobby of superintendent of schools or board of 
education. The other is a carefully worked out 
plan, with a method tested by actual use; a course 
of study, a vital part of the entire curriculum, and 
covering the entire school life of the child from 
the primary through the grade and even high 
school, in which instruction is daily given, as 
faithfully, and with as much preparation on the 
part of the teacher and pupil as any other part 
of the school work. ’ 


4a.» ," 


ART IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


For many decades the idea of “United States” was in 
the minds of Europeans most adequately expressed by 
“$,” the dollar sign; but the period in which the vast 
structure of commercial and industrial prosperity was 
reared was passed through with enormous rapidity, and 
the step from “practical” to a “practical education” to 
“liberal education”—fnom teaching “how to make a liv- 
ing” to teaching “how to enjoy it rationally’—this step 
was taken much quicker in the New Worid than in the 
Old, says Dr. Richter of the College of the City of New 
York in an article on “The Study of Art in American 
Public Schools,” which appeared in a German magazine, 
—“Der Pelikan.” 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the impetus for the 
study of art in American schools originated in the 
higher schools and then spread, or whether it had its 
beginning in the elementary schools and worked its way 
upward, writes Dr. Richter. But he is certain that the 
introduction of drawing imto the elementary schools 
was due to the example of German schools. 

Aiter describing the efforts of our elementary schools 
and the more pretentious efforts of the “middle 
schools” he disousses auxiliaries employed to foster ap- 
preciation of art in the schools. These are mainly two— 
the co-operation of museums amd libraries with the 
schools; and a very effective one, schoolroom decora- 
tions. The co-operation of schools and museums de- 
cidedly needs improvement and extension. 

“The most universally employed auxiliary to art study 
in public schools is the decoration of the schoolroom. 
Here we must acknowledge the superior progress made 
in France and Sweden. America is still waiting for one 
to follow the admirable example of a rich merchant in 
Goteburg, who commissioned the eminent painter Larr- 
son to decorate three stories of the principal stairway of 
a girls’ school with paintings depicting the history of 
the Swedish woman from primitive time down to our 
own day. This finally led to the organization of a 
national society to extend this scheme also to other 
public buildings of instruction. Nor do we find the 
elaborately painted friezes and panels in American 
schools that often adorn the classrooms in France and 
Sweden, especially in primary classes, where the pictures 
sometimes show the different stages of development 
from grain to bread, or from tree to table, or from clay 
to pottery, or from rain drop back to rain drop; again 
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we may find illustrations to well-known fairy-tales or 
fables. And yet this idea is carried out, though in a 
rather modified form, by mamy New York teachers. 
As the American classroom usually has its blackboard 
extending along the surface of all four walls, thus util- 
izing every available space, a small part of it cam readily 
be reserved for the purpose of drawing pretty pictures 
with colored chalk. These are generally appropriate to 
the season and used for object lessons. Such drawings 
may remain on the board for a week, to be replaced by 
a new one the following week. Also good drawings by 
the pupils, neatly finished and mounted, are often hung 
on the wall, as they will act as encouragement to all 
students and will be an incentive to produce good work. 

“The other means of classroom decoration is the 
hanging of pictures. This is a custom which has found 
wide-spread favor. The selection of appropriate pic- 
tures for that purpose is not an easy matter, if we con- 
sider that specifically religious subjects as well as the 
nude must be eliminated from the start so as not to 
offend the puritan ideas of many people. This limits the 
choice to patriotic and historical pictures, those of 
places, famous people, architecture, prints, etc. To 
assist in a wise selection the regents of the state of New 
York have issued a suggestive list of subjects for class 
room decoration. 

“Furthermore a collection of good reproductions of 
masterpieces has been exhibited some time ago ina 
number of large cities of the middle and northwestern 
states under the auspices of their respective school 
boards. This collection consisted of over 200 carefully 
selected subjects of proper size, suitable for framing, 
together with about 2,000 unmounted photographs. In 
New York schools we find that local school boards, 
graduating classes, and liberal minded citizens will often 
donate beautiful pictures for halls and classrooms of 
the different schools. In Minneapolis there existed a 
so-called ‘Piano and Picture Fund’ maintained by 
voluntary contributions from school children, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars annually to pay rent on 
pianos and purchase pictures. Amd in small towns 
where even this method is not feasible, artistic pictures, 
cut from magazines and neatly mounted, must furnish 
the material to satisfy that craving for art and for 
beauty in the hearts of the children.” 


al vw 


TOLEDO’S NEW SCHOUL 
THE JESUP W. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL. 


The latest notable addition to big . secondary high 
schools in the United States is the impressive structure 
dedicated recently at Toledo, Ohio. This imposing 
building stretches its length of 380 feet under beautiful 
old shade trees along a broad avenue in a fine residen- 
tial section. 

Its English-Gothic outlines are very pleasing to the 
eye. Dark reddish-brown brick and terra-cotta trim- 
mings contrast well with the roof of green tile. The 
central facade rises to @ point and is flanked by towers. 





The school is named the “Jesup W. Scott” for the 
pioneer founder of Toledo’s first manual training 
school. 

Some unique features mark the Toledo high school. 


There is no basement. The ground floor is eighteen 
inches above grade level. Unusual provisions are made 
for manual training work, fully equivalent to those 
made in many exclusively technical schools. 

There are no interior courts, the buildings being lighted 
entirely from outside. No classrooms are over twenty- 
four feet deep while shops and laboratories do mot ex- 
ceed twenty-eight feet. 

Independent stairways are provided for the audi- 
torium and for the gymnasium. Double stairways are 
placed between floors, one for pupils going up and the 
other for those going down. 

The building is in the form of the letter I, the wings 
each being 210 feet deep with separate entrances. The 
central ground floor is devoted to separate entrances 
and locker rooms for girls and for boys; classrooms 
for applied design, bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
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writing, and commercial geography (in both four year 
and two year commercial courses). 

The ground floor of the left wing accommodates 
machine, forge, turning and pattern shops, mill room 
and foundry. In the right wing are the six large labor- 
atories, 27x56 feet each, and three demonstration rooms, 
27x30 feet. distributed through the three stories. This 
wing also contains the fine gymnasium 69x100 feet, 
occupying the two upper stories, while beneath it on the 
ground floor is tthe natatorium with a pool 23 by 50 
feet and a special room for visiting athletic teams 

The auditorium wing is arranged with community ser- 
vice aims im view, having an entrance of its own so that 
it may be utilized without throwing open the remainder 
of the building. The assembly hall seats 1,080 

Twenty-three recitation rooms (each 20 by 24 feet for 
classes of ‘'thirty); two study rooms (each seating 200); 
and seventeen manual training rooms and shops are 
provided. There is a complete suite of housekeeping 
apartments for domestic science instruction Four 
teachers’ rest rooms are included, with a refectory for 
the provision of lunches at cost 

No feature of safety or comfort has been omitted 
The doors to all exits are provided with panic exit 
bolts and the building is made fireproof, tthe frame and 
floors being of concrete. The school is heated by 
steam with an indirect fan system which requires the 
movement of 160,000 cubic feet of air per minute. A 
system of thermostats in each room automattrcally main- 
tains a uniform temperature and secures thoroug 
tilation 

Twelve hundred students can be received in this new 
high school and arrangements are made to open the 
building for night school \ twin high school, the 


counterpart of the Jesup Scott school, is being built 


h ven- 


across the Maumee river in East Toledo, the two being 
ill kinds in Toledo for some time to come. 


J. A. Stewart 


considered ssufficient to provide secondary instruction of 
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The Fairy Tree 
The birchtree throws a scarf of green 
\round her silver white 


Woven’ of little” polished” leaves 


All delicate and bright, 


Oh, like a Dryad nymph she stands, 
The birch tree, silver white 
And all day long that flowing veil 
Trembles for my delight 
She stirs it as she moves in it 


As a young maiden might 


And is she then a tree at all, 
My birch, all silver white? 


1° 


— 4 
itti 


Clothed .in a robe of e leaves, 
Alive with wind and light, 
And standing by the fairy ring, 


With queenly slender height? 


In truth I think she is a fay, 
The birch tree, silver white, 
Bound by a spell the long bright day, 
But free again at night, 
And she knows all the woodland ways 
Under the gray moonlight. 

—Ethel Barstow Howard in the Bellman 
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L.. E. H., Missouri: The Journal is a great help and 


inspiration to me. I could hardly get on without its 


weekly visits. 
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THE HOME SCHOOL. By Ada Wilson Trowbridge, 
Teacher of Household Economics in the Providence 
Home School: with an introduction by Randall J 
Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, 60 cents, net 
The Journal of Education and its editor in a popu- 

lar magazine have done much to attract attention to 

the notable mission of Mrs. Ada Wilson Trowbridge 
through the “Home School” in Providence, hence our 
gratification at this adequate, explicit, and interesting 
account of this noble enterprise which clearly and full; 
demonstrates the possibilities of giving to the publ 

school idea m any city something of reality as a oom- 
plete substitute for the too prevalent antificiality 

Without any spirit of demolishing that which ‘has 
been valuable for generations Mrs. Trowbridge under 
the inspiration of Russell J. Condon, then superintend 
ent of Providence, in 1911, put into operation a Home 
School that has attracted national attention in such a 
way as to make 
tempted. 

In this monograph Mr. Condon gives a glimpse of his 
visions, first in Everett, Massachusetts, in 1900, and 
in Helena. Montana, in 1903, and their fulfillment in 
Providence in 1911. 

Mrs. Trowbridge quietly outlines the philosophy that 
lay behind her activities. describes minutely and enter 
tainingly tthe way in which the home was selected and 
equipped, and elaborately portrays the working out of 
all the detatls of the demonstration. 

The monograph is therefore all that one needs t 


know about the whys and the wherefores, the w 


similar demonstrations widely at 





and means. of establishing maintaining, and utilizing 
to ithe full a home: school anywhere. 

Mrs. Trowbridge makes clear how much mor ! 
and imspiring the work in household economics 
comes when taught in the home environment and y 
developed especially with the idea of centring 

| 


interest of the gir 


¢ in the home rather than in 


scnool or obtner piaces OT social enjoyment 


THE BOY AND HIS CLUBS By William McCor 


mic, Olivet Boys’ Club, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Chicago F. H. Revell Company. Cloth 9 pp 
Price. 50 cents, net 
he Journal of Education has an elaborate artic! 
the Olivet Boys’ Club of Reading, Pennsylvania, wl 
is the best club of its class in America. It is Edit 
McCormic’s own idea worked out in_ his wn way 
Starting as a Sunday school class it has continued 
have the Sundav school class as its centre. It is es 
sentially founded on the religious idea, on a= straight 


ynthodox religious idea but without allowing tthe orth 
doxy to degenerate, as ait so often does. into a bitter 
crusade against all who do not agree with them 
Mr. McCormic and his fellow workers are extremels 
irthodox without committing the crime of orthodox 
of being wholly un-Christian in spirit and speech 

The book represents fully the joy of working wis 
and devotedly for the guidance and uphft of bovs 


dustrially, physically, socially, morally and religious! 
It is a book easily read and readily appreciated It 
1s suggestive for every lover of boys’ work, wise in 
guidance, noble in purpose, spirited in expression 
It is one of the best of all the books on work with 
ys. We rejoice in its appearance and in all that it is 


t 


ho 


THE LATIN LADDER Introductory to Caes?r 
By Robert W. Tunstall (The Tome School). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth Illustrated 
290 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

‘The Latin Ladder” is intended for use as a first year 
text-book and as such recognizes that the great 
ficulty in elementary Latin teachimg is to make clear 
to the pupil the mherent differences between an 
inflected language like English and an inflected one like 
Latin and to show that inflection is as logical as our 
own method, if not more so. The aim of the author 
seems to have been to “make haste slowly.” believing 
as ‘he does that the majority of pupils “turn out to be 
what the first year makes of them,” and that the main 
purpose of the first year’s work should be a thorough 
traiming in inflections. Accordingly there is a careful 
explanation of Latin from the standpoint of English 
in the first two chapters, while the bulk of the book is 
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taken up with explanation and drills on the various 

declensions and conjugations. Reading and composi- 

tion, however, are not neglected, and are a feature of 

Part II, which comprises Lessons 22 to 69 inclusive, and 

which is intended mainly as an introduction to Caesar. 

Part III is a digest of syntax for reference use in con- 

nection with Part II. Vocabularies and an index com- 

plete the book. 

“The Latin Ladder” should rank high among books of 
its kind because of its scientific construction and care- 
ful compiling. 

LONGHEAD, THE STORY OF THE FIRST FIRE. 
By C. H. Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Cloth. 127 pp. Price, $1.50. 

There ts always something fascinating in a story of 
primitive man. From the beginning of. ‘“Longhead”’ it 
can clearly be seen tthat the author has departed from 
the customary way in which stories dealing with our 
forefathers are written, a way which has-often discour- 
aged the reader, and leit a book ‘to be read only by the 
student. Facts which have been proved. by archaeology 
form the basis of this story; the story itself is the prod- 
uct of a brilliant imagination. The author in an inter- 
esting manner shows the type of man which existed be- 
fore fire was known to mankind. We can scarcely be- 
lieve, as we look at the modern world, that our fore- 
fathers could ever have been in ‘such an uncivilized state. 
A stroke of hghtning, which by chance kindled a fire in 
the presence of a man, led to the discovery of that mys- 
terious element. We can then easily see the power of 
fire, and what a’ great medium of civilization it really 
is. We can understand why Zeus, as is related in my- 
thology, was loath to give fire to man and severely pun- 
ished Prometheus for so doing. The evolution of the 
human race, ‘as pictured in this story, after the discovery 
f fire was wonderful. New weapons were invented, 
food was cooked for the first time, and the germs of so- 
cial organization were spread among man. Houses or 
huts of a new type were built and the dawn of invention 
and civilization approached rapidly. Co-operation be- 
came the keynote of progress, and the race began to 
make great strides which have not yet ceased. 
Throughout the whole book, the interest of the reader is 
easily held, and when he has finished, he feels that he 
has gained much knowledge. 


IDFALS AND DEMOCRACY. An Essay in Modern- 
ism. By. Arthur Henry Chamberlain. Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 173 pp. 
Into this book Mr. Chamberlain has put in admirable 
rm his clear ideas on ideals, his conception of the mes 

sage of the school to the America of to-morrow, the 
mission of the teacher to the children, the dominance 
of democracy in modern civilization, the significance of 
ethics in school and in life, and the vitality of the appre- 
ciation of human nature in all teaching. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. By Dr. Langdon C. Stew- 
rdson, formerly president of Hobart College. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 

332 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This group of able discourses is worthy of a 
thoughtful perusal. They were originally addressed to 
the faculties and undergraduates of Lehigh University, 
Hpbart College, Columbia University, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. And those who heard them originally 
must have thought of them—lengthy as some of them 
are—as the product of a scholarly mind and the master 
of ministerial diction. Amd the choice of themes seems 
have been happily made, as for instance: “The Domi- 
nant Note of the Real Religious Life of the Day,” 

“Human Brutality and Our Common Need of Mercy,’ 

“Sensationalism and the New Spirit,” “The Wealth and 
Purpose of Remembering Heroes.” In many respects, 
notably in charity and conciseness of style, Dr. Stew- 
ardson is a model to preachers, especially to those to 
whom has been granted the privilege of addressing 
bodies of students on religious themes. 





ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY—ANIMAL AND HU- 
MAN. By James E. Peabody of the Morris High 
School, New York, and Arthur E. Hunt of the 
Manual Trainmg High School, Brooklyn. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
212 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

. carefully prepared and most interesting work on 


biology, ene of the best that we have seen. One of the 
features of the book is its economic viewpoint. dis- 
issing rit #t does such creatures as imsects. birds, fishes, 


etc., not merely from their structural side, but also from 
the side of their helpful or destructive work in nature. 
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In the human biology there are most valuable Sugges- 
tions as to health and wgorsethe «preservation of «the 
teeth, abstinence frorm d s “drugs; stimulants, ete, 
which become habittal with the user. The book is, at 
once scientific and practigal,.and is of the. highest value 
as a textbook for the»student in the secondary schools: 
It is handsomely illustrated dnd beantifally printed. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH WAR Adapted 
from Frank R. Stockten’s, “Buceaneers and. Pirates. on 
Our Coast.” Illustrations by George Varian and B. 
West Clinedinst. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 230 .pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 

Far be it from us to question the propriety of any- 
thing that Frank R. Stockton ever wrote, but we sus- 
pect there will be some persons foolhardy enough to 
question the desirability of putting such fascinating 
pirate tales, vividly illustrated, into public schools. 
There is no question that the book will have the merit 
of fascinating boys who are of the age when it is. diffi- 
cult to fascinate them with books, and they will get 
classic style with the intense vigor of the heroic. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CALCULUS. By 
William S. Franklin, Barry MacNutt, and Rollin L. 
Charles, all of Lehigh University. South Bethlehem, 
Pa. Published by the authors. 12mo. Cloth. 294 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Exact notions and precise .ideas are absolutely re- 
quired by the student of Calculus, or the study will never 
be liited out of the fog. To make this acknowledged 
difficult subject comprehensible is the aim of this trio of 
authors. And they succeed in their effort. Their work 
is for colleges and technical schools, and yet as the 
title would imdicate it is but elementary.,.It lays no 
clam to be exhaustive. Compared to the great 
treatise. on “Differential and Integral Calculus” by the 
famous English mathematician, De Morgan, the work of 
these authors—to quote’ their own words—“is but a 
primer.” Yet it is a valuable primer, and while it does 
not traverse all the mathematical path which the ambi- 
tvous student may. take, it is a sure and- trustworthy 
guide as far as it goes. But it must be seen and known 
to be understood and appreciated, as it will certainly 
be by those who havea penchant for mastering such 
intricate themes. 





REPRESENTATIVE CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL READER 


BY 
CAROLINE W. HOTCHKISS 


Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, New York City 


Fully illustrated with over 90 illustrations and 19 maps 
65 cents, net. Postpaid 

This book offers a fresh point of view 
for a final study of the United States in the 
seventh and eighthgrades. Fourteen cities; 
which Lest represent the industrial and 
commercial life of their sections, are most 
interestingly described. There are also 
questions for study and exercises for oral 
review which will lead to a comparative 
study of the important cities of this country 
and in foreign countries. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news « be 
inserted under this are 
és selicited from school autherities 
evaila 
sheuld be 
Bater than Friday preceding date ef 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 


ec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean A. Weigle, 
— College, Northfield, presf- 
ent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
efation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

30-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 


sec’y. 
30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allen, Augusta, sec’y. 


October 33-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
W. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 


Associa- 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MATNE. 
WATERVILLE. Miss Jessie L. 
Waterman, of Hampton, N. H., has 
been appointed to succeed Miss 
Rosalie Gilpatrick as dean of the 
girls of Coburn Classical Institute, 
Waterville, which opened its eighty- 


fifth year September 9, with 
Drew T. Harthorm as _prin- 
cipal. Miss Waterman comes 
to Coburn after having a _ very 


successful experience as teacher and 
dean of the girls at New Hampshire 
Literary Institute, Hampton, N. H., 
and for the last three years as 
teacher in the high school at 
Hampton, N. H. 


ROCKLAND. At a meeting 
here late in August a society to pro- 
mote the study of the various sci- 
ences in Maine was organized. 
Delegates from parts of the 
state were present. 

Norman W. Lermond of Warren 

resided and Miss Harriet Abbott of 
| tone aid acted as secretary. The 
temporary orgamization was effected 
and under it officers and committees 
were chosen as follows: President, 
Norman W. Lermond; vice-presi- 
dents, Manton Copeland, professor 
of biology, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick; T. A. James, curator of state 
museum at Augusta, Winthrop; Fan- 
mie Hardy Eckstrom, author and 
lecturer on ornithology, Brewer; 
secretary and treasurer, Harriet Ab- 


all 
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bott, Fryeburg. The next meeting 
of the Academy will be at Bangor, 
during the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in November. 


—_—_—_ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


KEENE. Contracts have been 
awarded for the new buildings at the 


Keene Normal school which will 
cost about $85,000. 
COLEBROOK. John 


Reaveley has been elected principal 
of Colebrook high school to succeed 
Principal F. H. Thurston, who re- 
signed to accept the principalship of 
Portsmouth high — school. Mr. 
Reaveley is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, 1908, and of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1913, 
with the degree of A. M. He has 
had seven years’ experience in teach- 
ing, including two years as principal 
of Needham, Mass., high school and 
two vears as principal of the high 
school at Walpole, Mass. He has 
specialized im education, including 
particularly the teaching of industrial 
education. 


VERMONT. 


ST. ALBANS. With the opening 
of the high school, courses in agri- 
culture and domestic science were 
introduced, and the science work 
was revised to give more time for 
laboratory work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
LOWELL. Arthur K. Whitcomb, 
formerly superintendent of schools 


here, was elected principal of the 


Greenhalge school at $2,000. 


LAWRENCE. Hector J. Belisle, 
formerly principal of the Rollins 
school and now superintendent of 


the Fall River schools, is succeeded 
here by Francis X. Hogan. 

STERLING.. Superintendent M. 
O. Edson of the Sterling, Princeton, 
and Westminster district has re- 
signed to go into the newspaper busi- 
ness in Hanover, N. H. 

SOMERVILLE. Joshua H. 
Davis, superintendent of Somerville 
schools from 1866 to 1888, died Au- 
gust 27, im his ninety-ninth year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ANSONIA. Superintendent To- 
bin received a most. enthusiastic 
— as he took up his new work 
ere. 


SOUTHINGTON. Important 
changes are taking place in the 
Southington schools this year. 


Sewing, woodwork, and drawing are 
being introduced. The school year 
will be increased to forty weeks. A 
new ten-room building is practically 
completed, which will be used for 
the upper grammar grades. The 
ninth grade has been abolished and 
the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades is to be done on a semi-de- 
portmental basis. The pay of every 
teacher in town has been increased 
during the year. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. There are 
100,000 children on part time because 
of lack of room. The following com- 
mittee has been at work all summer 
studying the “Part-Time Problem” 


September J), 1913 


of this city: John H. Haaren, chair- 
man; Dr. William L. Ettinger, asso- 
ciate superintendent, and Miss Grace 
C. Strachan of Brooklyn, district su- 
perintendent. 

The much-discussed letter from 
President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
to the New York board of educa- 
tion reads as follows:— 


Dear Sir: I have read the 
paper signed by you on 
the employment of married 


women in the public schools issued 
from tthe hall of the board of educa- 
tion of New York city, June 19, 1913, 
and agree in general with its conclu- 
sions. : 

In my opinion the employment of 
marnied women in the schools is not 
for the interest of the pupils, the 
teachers, or tthe community as a 
whole. Furthermore, I believe that 
it is not for tthe interest of the com- 
munity that young women should in 
practice work as teachers more than 
five years on the average. Within 
that time the great majority of nor- 
mal school. graduates can make am 
ample return for their education at 
public expense. To this practice 
there would always be valuable ex- 
ceptions. 

It follows from these premises that 


the proportion of male teachers in 
the public schools should be in- 
creased, whatever the necessary 
cost. 


Sincerely yours, 

Charles W. 

Abraham Stern, Chairman. 

LOCKPORT. One hundred stu- 

dents of the Lockport high school, 

members of secret fraternities, have 

been expelled by Principal Walter 

E. Severance in compliance with a 

resolution passed by the school 
board condemning the societies. 


Eliot. 


DELAWARE. 


DOVER. Dr. Charles A. Wag- 
ner, the new state superintendent of 


Delaware, is a graduate of the 
West Chester, Penn., Normal 
School. In 1912 he received the de- 


gree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was at one time superintendent 
of the Cheltenham township and 
later taught im the West Chester 
Normal School. The position of 
state superintendent has just been 
created in Delaware and Dr. Wag- 
ner is the first to hold the office. 
Theodore Townsend was formerly 
secretary to the state board of edu- 
cation. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


ee 


TEXAS. 


HILLSBORO. Superintendent 
Thomas D. Brooks, as secretary of 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association 
is making great preparations with 
President W. F. Doughty of Marlin 
to make this year’s meeting a record 
breaker- Educational efficiency has 
been agreed upon as the theme for 
the Dallas meeting. Four thousand 
members is ‘the registration mark 
President Doughty has set. 

DALLAS. Following the resig- 
nation of State Superintendent F. 
M. Bralley, who is to head the ex- 
tension department of the University 
of Texas, Governor C. Colquitt 
made the most satisfactory appoint- 
ment of Superintendent W. , 
Doughty of Markin to fill the office 














September 11, 1913 


until a new state stiperintendént ts 
elected. Superintendent S. M. N. 
Marrs of Terrell is a candidate for 
the position. 

Speaking of Mr. Bralley’s services 
the Texas School Magazine says:— 

“Everywhere there is eral 
regret at the resignation of Hon, F. 
M. Bralley as state superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Bralley is a man 
who brings things to pass. He has, 
therefore, been an efficient superin- 
tendent—accord to the las 
News, the most efficient superinten 1- 
ent of schools Texas has ever had. 
"The Texas School Magazine has 
‘rated his services in educational mat- 
ters very high. We aim to keep in 
‘touch with school progress through- 
out the nation and the plans for the 
progress of educational work ‘in 
“Texas, as outhined in Mr. Bralley’s 
last report, were up to the.minute. 
‘True, the legislature was not wise 
enough to heed many of his sugges- 
tions, but that is the sin of the leg- 
qslature. The skirts of Mr. Bralley 
are educationally clean. As a true 
watchman upon the wall he told of 
the needs as they are. The way of 
progress is therefore clear, but the 
difficulties are many. Hence at this 
particular time the state of Texas 
needs as state superintendent a man 
of great counage—one with the 
‘fighting edge.’ Mr. Bralley is such 
aman. His going means the loss 
of a great leader. It is a source of 
comfort, however, that he does not 
leave the field of educational work. 
In accepting the position of director 
of the department of extension of 
the University of Texas he will still 
be a worker with us. In a personal 
letter to the editor he writes: 
‘I shall continue, of course, 
to work for the  upbuilding 
‘and development of the educational 
system of the state, as I have in the 
past, with a slight modification ot 
plans and methods, and, I hope, with 
an improvement im quality of ser- 
~vice.” We congratulate the uni- 
versity upon securing such a man as 
“Mr. Bralley for what is in many re- 
spects the most practical work 
‘carried on by that great institution.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. During the absence 
of Professor E. C. Brooks of Trinity 
College, who is going to Columbia 
for a year’s work, Sidney S. Alder- 
man of Greensboro will do a large 
part of the editorial work for North 
Carolina Education. 

The election of a _ secretary 
treasurer for the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly was left 
to the executive committee. After 
most careful consideration E. E. 
Sams of the state department of 
education was chosen for the office. 
Sidney Alderman was elected as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 


DURHAM. Superintendent C. W. 
Massey of Durham County is per- 
fecting plans for greatly improving 
the value of all the schools of the 
county by employing supervising 
teachers of agriculture, domestic 
science, and primary methods, which 
is described in North Carolina Edu- 
-Cation. 

The last general assembly author- 
ized the board of education to es- 
tablish a farm-life school. This is 
-being perfected in connection with 
~one of the state high schools, and a 
dormitory is now being completed. 
An inspector of agricultural instruc- 


fion will ‘be employed and he will 
make his residence at this school, 
where sufficient land has been se- 
cured for demonstration purposes, 
This inspector will also supervise the 
teaching of agriculture in all the 
high schools of the county. 

Durham County has twelve high 
schools, five of which have a four- 
year coufse, and seven, a three-year 
course. 

The supervising teacher of agricul- 
ture will work with all twelve of 
these high schools, studying the soil 
and plant life in the neighborhood of 
each, and guiding the work of the 
boys’ corn clubs. 

In addition to the work in agricul- 
ture, four domestic science teachers 
will be employed in four of the rural 
high schools: A room in each will 
be equipped for the teacher, but the 
plan is to have ‘the practical work 
done by the girls in the home. These 
teachers will make a study of - the 
foods in the home and instruct the 
girls how to prepare these foods. 

A supervising primary teacher has 
also been employed and she will 
work with the primary teachers of 
the county, instructing them in 
methods and practical work of the 
primary grades. 

In order to make this work as ef- 
fective as possible, the teachers of 
the county will be divided into three 
groups—high school, grammar 
school, and primary teachers. They 
will meet separately in their associa- 
tion work and study subjects and 
problems pertaining to their respect- 
ive needs. 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. Charles Garrett, 
who was superintendent of Sioux 
City, Iowa, for twelve years, has be- 
come superintendent of this city. 
Mr. Garrett was one of the fore- 
most ‘superintendents in Iowa. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


There are four inspectors of 
rural schools. Each has a specific dis- 
trict and they not only visit schools 
and give all kinds of help to the 
teacher and great inspiration to the 
pupils, but they address public 
meetings almost every evening. 

CLEVELAND. Five new school 
buildings were opened in Cleveland 
at ‘the beginning of the school year. 

CINCINNATI. The home 
school idea which Superintendent 
Condon tried out so successfully in 
Providence will be inaugurated 
here. 

LIMA. Comparative figures com- 
piled by Superintendent John Davi- 
son indicate that of all the large 
cities in the state of Ohio, Toledo 
has the highest cost of instruction. 
For the year ending August 31, 
1912, Toledo paid $63.02 per pupil 
enrolled, for the conduct of the 
schools. Cleveland is second with 
a per pupil cost of $57.93; Youngs- 
town third with an expenditure of 
$54.46. Lima is lowest among 
cities exceeding 30,000 population. 
Its annual cost is $30.15 while its 
rival, Hamilton, spends $40.48. 

PORTSMOUTH. The Boy Scout 
movement has accomplished wonders 
in Portsmouth. Every boy of Scout 
age in the city was reached in one 
way or another. 
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COLUMBUS. “Among the Fécent 
elections .to guperintendencies ip 

are these:— 

Earl Cox, at Mason; A. F. Ptak of 
Continental, at Payne; Superintend- 
ent' ‘Harkness of Mt. Perry. at 
Adamsville; C. C, Underwood of Por 
Clinton, at Painesville; W. E. Ar- 
ter of Hillsboro, at Cambridge; W. E. 
Howey of Pemberville, at Defiance; 
L. E. Gayman of Seaman, at White- 
house; T, B. Jackman of Carrollton, 
at Powhatan Point; J. G. Hickox of 
Chesterland at Burton; C. M. Carrick 
of Plymouth at Port Clinton; C. E. 
Beatley of Cable, at North Lewis- 
burg; W. E. Peister of North Ia- 
dustry, at Williamsfield; A. B. New- 
ton of Trinway, at Summit Station: 
H. L. Cash of Montpelier, at Girard; 
D. E. Riggle of Richfield, at Bell- 
ville (high school principal); I. D. 
Law at Fulton; Ralph Hathaway of 
Payne, at McComb; J. T. Begg of 
Ironton, at Sandusky: B. H. Long of 
Castalia, at Green Springs; Edward 
Brantner of Selma, at Forgy; Robert 

. Green of Ostranger, at East Mecca: 

. L. Light of North Baltimore, at 
Barberton; Charles A. Haas of New 
Waterford, at Baltic; J. O. Villers of 
Wilmington, at Reesville; P. C. 
Zemer of Napoleon, at Mt. Vernon; 
C. N. McCune of Columbiana, at 
Gallipolis; B. L. Buchanon, of Tor- 
onto, at Smithfield; H. G. Ryder of 
Gates Mills, at Chesterland; G. W. 
Hoffman of Delta, at Montpelier; 
E. W. Howie of Pemberville, at De- 
fiance; W. H. Webb of Athens, at 
Hamden; J. S. Alan of Mt. Vernon, 
at Salem; B. F. Stanton of Ashland, 
Kentucky, at Alliance; A. B. Prior 
of Payne, at Fayette; C. F. Sharp of 
Cincinnati, at Lockland: Irvie M. 
Moore of Byesville, at Vincent; J. C. 
Halsema of New Bremen, at Minster. 


GRANVILLE. Clark W. Cham- 
berlain, professor of physics in Vas- 
sar College, to-day accepted the 
presidency of Denison University at 
Granville, O. He succeeds Emory 
W. Hunt, who resigned to accept 
the secretaryship of the Baptist 
Foreign Misstonary Society. 





ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. One county 
superintendent is selected from each 
congressional «district in INimois to 
assist in securing the delegates to 
the Boys’ State Fair school, to assist 
in the organization of the school and 
to act as counselor and adviser of 
the boys from his district. The com- 
mission has decided that as the boys 
are limited to one year’s attendance 
upon tthe school in order to extend 
the privileges as widely as possible, 
so the assistant superintendents 
should serve for ome year only. 

The following county superintend- 
ents have been appointed assistant 
superintendents for the year 1913: W. 
H. Nevens, Joliet; W. R. Foster, 
Ottawa; J. E. Cross, Oregon: Ben- 
jamin E. Decker, Macomb; John H. 
Steiner, Quincy; Ben L. Smith, Pe- 
kin; Roy L. Moore, Eureka; J. W. 
Castelo, Toledo; Charles McIntosh, 
Monticello; Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville; Robert Pence, Nashville; 
R. R. Kimmell, Lawrenceville; G. O 
Lewis, Louisville; J. Frank Hick- 
man, Salem; G. B. McClelland, Car- 
roliton. 

A number of important changes in 
city superintendencies occurred in 
Illimois during the summer vacation 

Superintendent J. H. Collins of 
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& 
Springfield, resigned and Senator 
Hugh S. Magill was elected to suc- 
ceed him. ts 

Superintendent R. G. Jones of Ke- 
wanee was elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Rockford schools, 
which position was made vacant by 
the death of Peleg R. Walker. W. 
R. Curtis of Sulhvan, Indiana, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jones. 49 

Superintendent L. H. Griffith of 
Danville resigned, and Superintend- 
ent G. P. Randle of Mattoon was 
elected to his place. J. F. Wiley, 
principal of the Mattoon high school, 
will succeed Mr. Randle. 

Superintendent W. A. Furr of 
Jacksonville has been elected super- 
visor of the training department of 
the Southern Illinois Normal Un- 
versity of Carbondale. W. A: Gore, 
formerly principal of the Jackson- 
ville high school, will take Mr. 
Furr’s position as superintendent of 
the city schools. . 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson of 
Decatur has accepted the position 
as superintendent of the schools at 
Topeka, Kansas. J. O. Engleman, 
who was vice-oresident and head of 
the department of education m the 
State Normal school at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, has taken charge of the 
Decatur city schools. 

The way Arthur B. McCall, a man- 
ual training teacher in the Spring- 
field thigh school, is described in the 
following letter:— 

Board of Education, City. 

Near the close of the last school 
year, the board granted me _ the 
privilege of using the manual train- 
ing shops at the Lincoln school, 
Twelfth and Capitol Avenue, for the 
purpose of holding summer ‘classes 
in manual training. The board 
agreed to furnish the equipment and 
lumber free to the classes (a reason- 
able amount for each model). 

These summer classes were offered 
as an experiment from several stand- 
points, namely: 1. To ascertain 
whether boys in the fifth and sixth 
grades can do creditable work with 
the tools that are used by the boys 
in the seventh and eighth grade 
work. 

2. To give boys of a mechanical 
and constructive interest a chance 
to improve their time. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


3. To give the otherwise idle boy 
beneficial employment. 

4. To establish, upon my own re- 
sponsibility, a class that I hope shall 
in future summers become a perma- 
nent addition to tthe educational ad- 
vantages offered in Springfield under 
the direction of the board of educa- 
tion. 

5. To find out the attitude of 
patrons toward this sort of vacation 
pastime. 

6. To study Springfield’s indus- 
tries. 

As the result of the experiment, I 
find :— 

1. That boys in the fifth and sixth 
grades can make good and worthy 
progress in the early use of the tools 
that the older boys use. If simple 
models are used, good results may 
be obtained, proving the advisability 
of partially reducing the time spent 
on whitthng work and adding that 
time to their bench work. 

2. Then I find tthe boy of especial 
interest in this work to be more than 
delighted to spend his time at the 
bench here. Many times this type- 
of boy will spend his time working 
out mechanical designs or designing 
boats, bridges, aeroplanes, or trying 
out some electric shocking device, or 
invention of his own. All these little 
experiments have been going on in 
this summer class. 

3. Many of these boys would 
have been admittedly tired, weary, 
and restless without the summer 
class. 

4. We thhave had many visitors to 
this place of busy boys. We find 
outside imterest is very good, es- 
pecially the interest of patrons. 

We were students of Springfield’s 
industries from which much future 
good will possibly come to the 
boys. 

5. The number of boys in attend- 
ance was twenty-eight’ (28); the 
average mumber present twenty-five 
(25). 

The amount of lumber used was, 
approximately, seventy feet. 

The class was composed of boys 
from families wealthy and _ poor; 
from the low fifth grade to the 
Junior year high school, 

Very truly, 
Arthur B. McCall. 


CHICAGO. The sex-hygiene 
course to be introduced this month 
in Chicago will be in the form of lec- 
tures, $10,000 being appropriated for 
them. Mrs. Young’s plan at present 
¢s to have tthese lectures given to 
groups of fifty students. The 
groups are to be made up of boys 
and girls separately. There are ex- 
pected tto be about 9,000 boys and 
11,000 girls in the high schools this 
year. The course contains three lec- 
tures. 

Mrs. Young has received about 
400 applications from all over the 
country from persons desining to act 
as lecturers. 

The fifty-ninth annual report of 
the superintendent of schools, is- 
sued by Mrs. Young, shows the total 
enrollment last year was 315,146 and 
the average daily attendance was 
244,811. The thigh school enroll- 
ment was 20,534 and the average high 
school attendance was 19,080. The 
elementary school enrollment was 
294,612 and the average attendance 
225,731. 

“The year has been one of adjust- 
ment and change,” says Mrs. 
Young’s report. “It has presented 
the not uncommon spectacle of a 
new type of education (vocational), 
lauded, pushed into the foreground, 
from one direction, while from an- 
other direction the tools of the old 
academic type have been reinstated 
it their former positions as the 
fundamentals in education. This 
situation is not peculiar to Chicago— 
it is widespread throughout the pub- 
lic schools of the country. 

“The schools that are permeated 
with the spirit of progress have re- 
sponded moire quickly to the call for 
a rejuvenation of the ‘three R’s’ than 
have the schools that are under the 
domination of the past.” 

The report shows that the average 
attendance at the night schools in 
Chicago during the year was 14,374. 
Of these 5,159 were at the night high 
schools. There were 4,490 pupils in 
the two year vocational high schoo 


courses and 13,468 in the four year 
vocational courses 

DECATUR. Decatur schools 
met only until noon during the in 


tense hot spell which came just as 
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schools opened. Superintendent J. 
O. Engleman was heartily supported 
in making this rule. 


MICHIGAN. 
LANSING. To improve  condi- 
tions in rural schools State Super- 
intendent L. L. Wright has intro- 
duced a “standard school” plan. 
Certain specifications far a “standard 
school” are laid down and schools 
coming up to these specifications 
will receive special marks of credit. 
George N. Otwell, commissioner 
of schools or Berrien county, has 
been named assistant superintendent 
of public instruction for Michigan 
by Superintendent L. L. Wright. 
SAGINAW. Superintendent E. 
C. Warriner of Saginaw resigned to 
accept the principalship of the train- 
ing department of the Mt. Pleasant 
Normal School, at $3,000. 





INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Marion 
county board of education has 
adopted rules designed to govern 
the conduct of the teachers in the 
county schools. The rules, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Lee E. 
Swails, are more strict than any 
eode that has formerly been used 
by the board. The rules received 
the unanimous approval of the 
members. Imcluded in the rules is 
a statement that the Marion county 
board will encourage clean athletics 
in the county schools, but that all 
athletics should be ‘subordinate to 
other school work and that games 
should not be played during the 
school week without the consent of 
the township trustee. 

All teachers will be required to 
give their undivided attention to 
school work and expend their efforts 
in upbuilding the moral and educa- 
tional interests in the community in 
which they work, according to the 
rules. The teachers will be required 
to be at their schools by eight 
‘o'clock each moghing and remain 
until four o’chock im the afternoon, 
without leaving during either the 
noon or recess periods. In case a 
teacher contemplates absenting him- 
self from school, or is unavoidably 
detained, he must at once notify the 
township trustee. No school shall 
be dismissed for any day or part 
of the day without the consent of 
the trustee. The rules provide that 
all teachers shall have a daily pro- 
gram, which shall be placed where 
the pupils can see it. A failure on 
the part of the teachers to. attend 
the township or county institute will 
be regarded a lack of professional 
interest. The rules also provide that 
the teachers must exercise a watch- 
ful care over the conduct and habits 
of their pupils during the times of 
relaxation, especially as to disorder 
in the school buildings. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. As the _ begin- 
nings of a campaign to introduce the 
study of sex-hygiene into the public 
schools of this city, a local philan- 
thropist and social-worker sent ten 
members of the teaching staff of the 
Kansas city schools to the inter- 
national congress on school hygiene 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The philanthropists mame was 
withheld at his request. 

KIRKSVILLE. In a territory 
twice the size of Massachusetts the 
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ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by New York High Schools ; at Columbia Universi j ; 
York University (College of Commerce) and Adelphi S Cohign, Bradt coe: 


Sherthand and Typewriting Works onthe New York List 


117—Couree in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

108—Isaac Pitman Shortband Instructor. 

116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests. 
1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 

120—Twentieth Century Business Dictation and Legal Forme. 
7241—H. W. Hammond's Style Book of Business English. 

1z1—Charles E. Smith's Practical Course in Tonch Typewriting 


7238—Charies E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Voca alary. 
Seud for particulars of a free correspondence cvurse in shorthand for teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street 











New York . 
TE A os ae 








HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Orato 
ry, Litera 
Eeaas ey in America [taima to Soudan -~ 
ent a knowledge of his own powers ; 
expression whethe ~~ 


T a’ & Creative 
an interpreter. A beautiful nee Wabi 


Summer sessions. € 
formation on application te” and fall ia. 


College of Oratory HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAM BERS, 
BOSTON, MASs. 





Kirksville Normal school furnishes 
half of all the elementary teachers, Institute of Musical Art of the City 
high school teachers, and superin- 

tendents. Out of 1,600 men and of New York 

women enrolled in the institution 

last’ year, some 700 will teach next 120 Claremont Avenue 
year in rural schools of Northeast 

Missovri; 250 in the grades of towns FRANK DAMROSCH - . Director 
and cities; and more than 100 in 
high school positions, principalships 


and superintendencies. Special Course for Supervisors of 
ST. LOUIS. The first step 

towards a thorough reorganization Music in Public Schools 

of the courses in the St. Louis Toy 

schools is the appointment by Su- OMAS TAPPER - - Principal 

perintendent Ben Blewett of com- 


mittees of thirteen members, each 




















engaged in the study of one subject. SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
SPRINGFIELD. The State Nor- October 4th and 7th 
mal School of this district, one ofthe ENROLLMENT 


last two to be established, has had a 
parcel for bis ‘age Wadet tek gt Salen sdoaan 29th to October Sth 
approached in more than one im- rospectus of Supervisors’ 
es in the entire country. Presi- ©" ®Pplication. " even eee 
dent W. T. Carrington has sur- 
rounded himself with a faculty of ORATIONS DEBATES 
intense devotion, modern scholar- essays, ete., pre os ‘ ’ 
ship and strong human sympathies, sub ects, Sat faction guemaene _— 
and he has brought the institution P. A. Miller's Literary Agency (Es- 
— people in many ‘ways. tablished 1902.) 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O. 
iring the regular term three as- 
semblies of the entire school are OPPORTUNITY! Are you providing for 
' @ future? Ourhbard- 
held each week. On Monday the ‘ood supply nearly exhausted. Prices going 
students are addressed on present- roids de, Planting Eucalyptus to supply 
day topics by some member of the proxhnately eis Bette adn phy a a 
faculty, by some local or state years thereafter. Absolutely sate. Let us 
celebrity or by some invited lecturer ye Be: Proetal Investment Jo., 707 Laurel 
from other states. The Normal me Pac dewcnme 2 
School management entertains many TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
men of national and state reputa- . water, Mase. Fer beth sexea 
tion who bring messages of help, Wer catalogue, address the Principal. 
cheer and mspiration. On Wednes- A. ©, Beydem, M. A. 
day a local minister conducts the de- ————————___ 
votionals. On Friday some enter- TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
tainment is provided under the di- Massachusetts. Coeducational 
rection of a faculty committee. Department for the pedagogical and 
These entertainments are full of up- technical training of teachers ef the 
lift. The Normal School takes a commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
just pride in its literary societies, in eam, Prisetpal. 
its orchestra and its band. — 
In the seven years of its life the ‘ 
State Normal School here has en- ents; thirty years ago it had 248; 
rolled 5,386 different students or a ‘twenty years ago, 350; ten years 
total enrollment of 17,203. ago, 451; and this year, 1,153, 
WARRENSBURG. The sum- 
CAPE GIRARDEAU. The State mer term of the State Normal 
Normal School of this place started School of this city enrolled more 
forty years ago with fifty-seven stu- than 1,400 students. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


flew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


rovident teachers and school officers whe are planning for next year and 
fer rs eo . rsonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


formerly of Harvard University. 





TEACHERS: We are having a rush call for teachers at this time. If you 
are not already placed, we shall be glad to hear from YOU at once. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Mapeger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 








KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Governor Hodges of 
Kansas recently urged the consolida- 
tion of school districts into one- 
fourth or one-eighth the number that 
prevails at present; the building of 
an adequate school building in the 
centre of the district; and the con- 
struction of district roads leading to 

choolhouse. ; 

pee mm from the many expressions 
of confidence and desire for co-oper- 
ation on the part of business men 
at the complimentary dinner to Su- 
perintendent H. B. Wilson of the city 
schools, the future welfare of Tope- 
ka’s educational system is asssured. 
The meeting was held at the Com- 
mercial Club and was well attended 
by a number of the leading members, 
who took the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with Superintendent Wilson 
and to give him assurance of the 
city’s interest in the public schools 
and his connection them. 

The principal address of the even- 
ing was made by Mr. Wilson. 


—_—— 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. To carry out 
the provisions of the new law which 
places in the hands of the state su- 
perintendent the supervision of rural, 
graded and high schools in the dis- 
tribution of state aid for the consoli- 
dation of school districts and for the 
teaching of such special subjects as 
manual training, domestic science, 
agriculture, etc., Superintendent _ 
M. Deyoe has selected three assist- 
ants or amispectors. A. ine 
Fuller, Jr., of Washington will act 
as» imspector of high and graded 
schools; J. A. Woodruff will 
undertake the supervision of con- 
solidated and rural schools, and 
©. E. French will become chief 
clerk of the department. 

Mr. Fuller has been superinten- 
dent in Washington for several 
years and has done advanced work 
in education at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity and the University ot! 
Chicago. 


Mr. Woodruff is a man of con- 
siderable experience in rural school 
consolidation. Mr. French has 
served twenty-three years as princi- 
pal and superintendent of the Cres- 
ton schools and has been connected 
with the state board of examiners 
for some time. 

There is no medical inspection in 
the schools of Des Moines. Instead, 
five trained nurses spend their entire 
time in looking after the health of 
the children in the schools and in 
many. homes. 


DUBUQUE. This city has had a 
progressive era, judging by achieve- 
ments. There has been one very 
large and modern new schoolhouse, 
and one very large addition to an- 
other building. Medical inspection 
has been introduced with both 
physician and school nurse. 
Teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased more than for years. There 
is a supervisor of penmanship for 
the grades, and stenography and 
typewriting - have been introduced 
into the high school. Domestic 
science and art have been extended 
to full courses in the high school, 
together with machine work. There 
are additional playgrounds, and 
bubble fountains have been installed 
throughout the city. 

+> 
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incomes of only $2,000 were exempt, 
four states,—Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania—paid nearly two-thirds of the 
total tax. Birt there are senators 
who are not greatly moved by this 
consideration but who would cheer- 
fully put on the screws on individu- 
als and sections that they regard as 
unduly prosperous. 


INCONVENIENT TECHNICALI- 
TIES. 


A free-and-easy 
constitutional 


disregard of 
technicalities has 


September 11, 1913 


more than once worked 
havoc with popular causes. 
A case in point is the complication 
which has arisen in New Jersey over 
the proposed woman suffrage amend- 
ment. This amendment was favor- 
ably acted on by this year’s legisla- 
ture, and, under normal conditions, 
it would go before next year’s legis- 
lature, and, if favorably acted on, 
would be submitted to the voters in 
the fall of 1914. But the New Jer- 
sey constitution explicity directs 
that any given amendment, once ac- 
cepted by the legislature, “shall be 
published for three months previous 
to making such choice (of a new 
legislature) in at least one newspaper 
in each county.” The next choice 
of a legislature will be made Novem- 
ber 4, and it was therefore required 
that the proposed amendment should 
be published as early as August 4 
in one newspaper in each county. 
But it was not until late in August 
that it was discovered that through 
some oversight the amendizw had 
not been advertised. The acting at- 
torney-general gave it as his opin- 
ion that the amendment had been 
thereby invalidated; but the acting 
governor decided to go ahead, not- 
withstanding, on August 28. If this 
course is persisted in, the amendment 
is reasonably sure to be invalidatei 
by decree of the supreme court, un- 
less that tribunal should decide that 
two months and seven days are the 
same as three months. 


STARVATION WAGES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


There has recently been published. 
in eight huge volumes, an official re- 
port of an investigation of British 
wages and cost of living, conducted 
by the board of trade. The figures 
are astounding. In the linen trade, 
for example, 44.4 per cent. of the 
men earn less than twenty shillings 
per week, and 41.7 per cent. of the 
women earn less than ten shillings 
per week. In tthe hair trade, the 
corresponding percentages are 51.2 
and 51.9. Low wages are by no 
means restricted, however, to the 
textile trades. They are practically 
universal. The highest wages paid 
in Great Britain are paid to certain 
skilled men in the engineering 
trades. Yet the unskilled workers in 
these trades receive only from fifteen 
shillings to twenty-four shillings per 
week. There is also an enormous 
army of paupers, numbering, in 1909, 
2,076,316 persons in the United 
Kingdom, or one person in every 
twenty-one of the entire population. 
In 1907, a report on old-age pen- 
sions showed that, out of 2,116,267 
persons residing in the United King- 
dom, aged sixty-five years and up- 
wards, 1,337,984, or almost exactly 
two-thirds, had an income of less 
than ten shillings per week. 





ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

A teacher in a big elementary 
school had given lessons to an in- 
fants’ class on the Ten Command- 
ments. In order to test their mem- 
ories she asked:— 

“Can any little child give me a 
commandment with only four words 
in it?” 

A hand was raised immediately. 

“Well,” said the teacher. 

“Keep off the grass,” was the re- 
ply. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 7, “Re- 
port of the Week of Applied So- 
ciology.” 

State-Aided Vocational Schools. 
Rules and Regulations. New Jer- 
sey State Department -of Public 
Instruction. 3ulletin No.4, Jiane, 
1913. 

Report of Agriculture in the High 
Schools of Michigan, Michigan 
Agricultural~ College, Department 
of Agricultural Education. Bulle- 
tins 11 and 12, 1913. 

“lessons in Science,—Liquids, Gases 
and Heat.” Connecticut School 
Document No. 4, 1913. State 
Zo0ard of Education, Hartford. © 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
1912-13 Report. Public Schools 
Descriptive Pamphlet. | Winston- 


Salem Blue Book. 

Ames. Iowa, High School. 1913-14. 
Announcement and Course’ of 
Study. Superintendent Frank W. 
Hicks. Carl M. Bair, Principal. 

Proceedings of the Conference on 
Rural Education at the Massachu- 
setts State Normal School at 
Worcester. Horace G. Brown, 
chairman Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

San Francisco, California, High 
Schools. Announcement of Course 
of Study. Part I ito patrons, par- 
ents, and students. Part II to 
high school principals and teach- 
ers. 

Cumberland County High School, 
Crossville, Tenn. Annual Cata- 
log. 1913-14. Frank March, 
Principal. 

State of New York. Annual Report 
Education Department, 1913. 

“Physical Features of Public School 
Centres in Village and Rural 
Communities.” Prepared by George 
L. Landrum, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma. Published by the de- 
partment, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“The Early History of the Maumee 
Valley.” Revised Second Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. By John E. 
Gunckel, Toledo, Ohio. 


— 7 2 
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The Country Teacher Appreciated 


The country school teachers, God 
bless them. They are among the 
bravest, truest, and best 
people that walk on the 
earth. They are engaged in as noble 
a work as is given man to do. They 
are an honor to their calling. There 
is many a country boy and girl that 
mever gets any other schooling than 
what he gets in the district school. 
His future life and character is 
largely influenced and shaped by the 





example and teaching of his country 
schoo! teacher. The teacher as the 
centre of influence in the neighbor- 


hood. She must attend all the so- 
cial gatherings. She very largely 
directs the games and sports at 
these gatherings. It is the country 
teacher that furnishes the imspiration 
to organize the country literary so- 
ciety or debating club. She plans 


the program and directs the activities 
of the club. She puts new life into 
the community. She trains the 


children for the Christma’ program 
and should the hand of affliction rest 
upon any home in her district she 
is there to comfort and help.—Man- 
kato Free Press. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





commercial places are open more frequently now than we can find candidates of 

6000 right sort to recommend for them. A good deal of careless teaching material is being 
turned out from our commercial schools to fill the needed want of commercial teachers but 
the broadly trained commercial teachers, both men and women, are hard to find. The super- 
intendent of schools at Youngstown, Ohio, wrote us a few $ ago to recommend a stron 

cultared, broadly trained man or woman igh schoo) there at a salary €. 
for the commercial department in the COM MERCIAL $1,000 10 $1.5€0. We named as 
our one best candidate a young woman of attractive personality who was both a normal and a 
college graduate with several years’ very successful experience in commercial work. The super- 


inten lent made an appointment to meet her in Syracuse and s 
We wish that more of our college men and women trained to a auch >; see POSITIO N. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE R E. W R TEACHERS 
B EK LGENC 
302 A DITORIUM B rom: 





& 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and pri Seleote. New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘teaver to Colleges, 





and FOREIGN superoor Professors, Principals, Assis eee on 
7 tants, futors, and Goy- 
ernesses,forevery REIGN of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 0sien square: new York, ést. 1889, 


Supplies College men aud women om 
short notice for high grade itions. Takes pr it, reli 
, = a ay pos pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 








with good general education wanted tor department wor! 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in room 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys 
tem of music and drawing secure tions paying $60 to $79 per month. For furthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGE CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELURIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iewa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
phy 2 Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
0 for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4i.'tenton: Sufisiie, icetop 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior age sg porter 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services tree +o eahhast of cials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. a 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N.- Y. 


i ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °72is.%0s 4” 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washingten. 

















THE TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin i: «Tenth 
Me PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, W athington =: Ye 


Year 

















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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of our typewriters are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the United 
States and Canada—many thousands more than all other makes combined. 














These figures have been obtained through a 
careful, thorough and exact school census 
just completed by us. : : : : 


This isn’t assertion; it’s evidence. It means 
that the business world uses so many of our 
machines that 42,216 of our typewriters are 
needed by the schools to train the operators. 








It pays every pupil best to learn 
what the business world demands 


Remington q 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


LECTURES 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D., LL. D. 















































Latest 1913 Addresses: Successes of 1912: ix 
Visions Along Highways and in Byways. —— and reel aes. tra 
The Vision of Public School Music. c seteonal Kicmecat. | 
The Banker’s Vision. Getting Into the Game. 
Professional Vitality. "mo 
Education for Efficiency. _ sto 
Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : Distinctly for Teachers: pr 
Rescuing Rascals. The Newest New Edycation. . sslos 
Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. ‘Sel 
Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. wt 
The Accompanist. The New Discipline. we 
Praise, Price, and Prize. Latest and Best in Education. st 
Vitality of Personality. Horace Mann. Figs 
TESTIMONIALS to 
Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds might be given, or press notices, of which . fr 
thousands have been printed, isthe fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the Union each 
succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities,and normal schools each succeeding year, Ww 


that he has often been on National, International, Sectional and State Association programs, whether men- 
tion be made of educational,ed itorial, political, religious or other special associations representing move- 


ments for public uplift. 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Winship’s opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. His lecture engage- 
ments have taken him to the Pacific coast four times in a twelvemonth, and on his way back and forth he 
goes North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available for all sections of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will be in your section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


